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“ Plato’s system, roughly described as reasoning . 
from universals to particulars, is condemned by 
modern habits in favour of the later and exactly 
inverse system. But Plato was in fetters in attempt- 
‘ne to*defend his system. There is Gvery reason to 
‘believ’ that his familiarity ‘with esoteric science : 
prompted his method, and shat the usual restrictions — 
under which he laboured as an initiated oceultist, 
forbade him from saying as-much~as would really 
; justify it. No one can study. evén as much occult 
science as this volume contains, and then turn to” 
Plato or even to any intelligent epitome of Plato’s 
system of thought, without finding correspondences 
cropping out at every tim.’—Page 20, Esotéric 
Buddhism by A. P. Sinnett, 
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HE .Dialogues of Plato are such rare and admi- 
rable pieces of composition, that it is alike 
‘impossible to explain the beauty of their construc- 
tion to such as are ignorant of the Greek tongue, or 
.translate them into~any other language without at 
least frequently losing something of their native 
elegance and grace. Plato's style indeed, has been 
justly celébrated in the warmest terms by the lite- 
rati of every age. Aristotie, from corisidering its- 
animated, vehement, and ‘luw‘inous nature, places” 
it as a medium between pootry and prose; and 
Ammianus, from regarding as we may suppose its 
elevation and majesty, asserts, that if Jupiter were 
to speak in the Attic tongue, he would use the 
diction of Plato. But his language principally de-, 
mands our admiration, when we attend to the ab- 
struse meaning of his sentences in conjunction with 
the beauty of their composition. For then we shall 
find that Plato possessed the happy art of uniting 
the blossoms of elocution with the utmost gravity 
‘of sentiment ; the precision of demonstration, with 
the marvellous of mystic fables ; the venerable and 
simple dignity of scientific dialectic with the en- 
” chanting graces’ of poetical -imagery.; and in short, 





* This Preface is ixtended for the four dialogues, ‘viz. the 
» Cratylus, Phiedo, Parmenides and Tima»*which were, of all> 
the first dia‘ >gues translated by Thomas“‘aylor.—Ep, = 
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that he very where mingles rhetorical ornament 
with the most- astonishing profundity of con- 
ception. Such indeed is the unparalleled excel- 
lence of Plato’s composition, tiat notwithstanding 
all the artifice of the style, almcst every word has a’ 
peculiar signification, and contains some latent phi- 
losophical truth; so that at the same time it both 
gives elegance to the structure, and becomes neces- | 
sary to the full meaning of the sentence with which 
it is connected. He who desires’ to be corvinced 
of the truth of this observation, need only consult 
any one of tiie invaluable commentaries of the lat- 
ter Platonists on Plato’s dialogues; and if he has a 
genius for such speculations, he will perceive with 
astonishmeht that Plata is as close in his reasoning, 
as skilful in vulga: dialectic, and as prolific in bis 
conceptions, as the Stagirite Himself; at the same 
time that hie-larguage is incomparably more mag- 
nificeAt, and his doctrine in some particulars infi- 
nitely more sublime. 

“Thus much I thought it necessary to premise, as 
an apology. for the literal exactness of the’ following 
translations. Had I indeed been anxious to gratify 
the false taste of the moderns with respect to cdm- 
position, I should dovbtless have attended less to the 
precise meaning of the original, have omitted almost, ' 
all connective particles, have divided long periods 
into a number of short ones, and branched out the 
strong, deep, and rapid river of Plato’s language, into 
smooth-gliding, shallow, and feeble streams, But ds 
the present volume was composed with an eye to the 
-commentariés ef the latter Platonists, and ‘with the. 
‘hope of obtainips the approbation of moz2 equitable 
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posterity, and benefiting men of elevated souls, I have 
endeavoured not to lose a word of the original ; and 
yet at the same time have attempted to give the 
translation as much « legance as such verbal accuracy 
can be supposed cazable of admitting. How well I 
have succeeded, cannot I fear be justly determined 
by any writer of the present period. For as unfor- 
tunately there does not appear to be any living 
author besides myself who has made the acquisition 
of the Platonic philosophy the great business of his 
lffe, without regarding the honours ofthe multitude, 
or paying the smallest attention to the accumulation 
of wealth ;+~ds this ig the case, who of the present 
day can equitably decide the merit of the ensuing 
work? Surely no one can be-so ignorant, as to think 
that a bare knowledge of the Greek tongue, such as’ 
is acquired at universities, can, be a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for appreciating his labours who has studied | 
the Greek philosophy,* or for passiag judgment on 





* To convince the reader that I have at least been eartiest 
in my pursuit of the Platonic philosophy, I think it neces- 
sary to inform him that I have in my possession the follow- 
ing Platonic manuscripts: The seven books of Proclus on 
“the Parmenides- -The Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Pheedo, 
and large extracts from -his Scholi: on the Gorgias—The 
Commentary. of Proclus on the first Alcibiades, and his 
Scholia ou the Cratylus ; for which last I am indebted to’ the 
kindness of a gentleman, with whom I am_ perfectly tinac- 
*quainted, and rhose liberality I have mentioned in the ad- 
ditional notes to the following translation of the Cratylus, 
notin such terms indeed as it deverves, yet: in such as the 
warmest gratitude could inspire. All these manuscripts are 
Copies taken with my own hand ; and sgme ofthem I have 
yead through twire, and the rest once. I have likewise read 
through Pesclus on the Timsus ¢eice: and on "Plato's 
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a translation fram a species of Greek so different 
from that whieh is generally known. Philosophy 
indeed in any language must vindicate to itself a 
number of peculiar terms; bu this-is so remarkably 
the case with the philosophy ot Plato in the original, 
that he who should attempt to translate any one of 
his dialogues without understanding his secret doc- 
trine, would produce nothing but a heap of absurdi- 
ties; would only abuse the credulity of the simple 
reader, and would himself in the end sink into silent 
gontempt. Let the reader, if he has any knowledge 
of Platonism, compare the. following version of the 
Phedo with that of Dacier; and then, from the. 
difference in point of meaning betwéén the two, let 
him either subscribe to,the truth of my assertion, or 
prove that my trar. lation is false. 

I take this opportunity therefore of publicly de- 
claring, that dering the course of my translating 
all the remaining dialogues of Plato, which have not 
been attempted by Mr. Sydenham, I shall pay no 
attention whatever to the criticisms of any writer 
who has not legitimately studied the philosophy of 
Plato, unless it shall appear that his criticisms are 
not only dictated by ignorance, but are the result 
of malevolent design. For in this case, merely from 
regard to the philosophy which I am so anxious to 





Theology five times at least. And surely afterall this I may 
be supposed, without any vanity, to know more of Platonism 
than those men who never cousult such authors, but to 
gratify an indolent curiasity, to “find out some new phrase, 
or to exercise their critical acumen in verbal‘ emendatian. I 
omit mentioning other Platonic authors which I have dili- 
cently studied, eeausc these are the most voluminous, the 
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propagate, and not from any resentment for the per- 
gonal injuries which I may sustain, shall not fail 
to expose the infamy of: such condust with all the 
ability I am capable oi exerting. 

But here it is. necessary to observe, that by a les 
gitimate student of the Platonic philosophy, 1 mean 
one who both from nature and education is properly 
qualified for sucli an arduous undertaking. That 
is, one who possesses a naturally good disposition ; 
is sagacious and acute, and is inflamed .with an 
ardent desire for the-acquisition of wisdom and 
truth; who from his childhood has been well in- 
structed in the. mathematical disciplines; has dili- 
gently studied the whole or at least the greater 
part of Aristotle’s works, ‘asa proparative for the 
more profound speculations of Pl-to; and who, after 

‘this gradual and scientific progression, has for many 
‘years with unabated ardour strenuously laboured 
through the works of Plato and his disciples ; who, 
besides this, has spent whole days, and frequently 
.the greater part of the night, in profound meditation; 
«ped, like one triumphantly failing over a raging sea, 
or skilfully piercing dhrough an army of foes, has 
successfully encountered an hostile multitude of 
doubts ;—in short, who has never-considered wisdom 
as a thing of trifling estimation and easy access, but 
as that for which évery thing is to be endured, and 
for which every. thing is to be sacrificed; which can- 
not be obtained without the most ‘genorous and 
severe endurance, and whose Antrinsic worth sur- 
pusses all corporeal good, far more than the ocean 
the fleeting babble which floats on its sucface. To 
the judgmen. of such a duaraoter as tbés I cheerfully 
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‘and joyfully submit my past, present, and future 
productions. The censure of such a one I should 
reverence ; his” approbation, should I be fortunate 
enough to obtain it, I shall receive with transport ; 
and his friendship would be a felicity which language 
is unable to describe. . 

As an apology for the boldness with which I have 
censured certain modern opinion’, it may be suff- 
cient to observe, that to reprobate foolish and im- 
pious nations when there is nothing personal in the 
censure, is certainly the duty of every honest and 
liberal mind. Indeed such a conduct can never be 
objected to by any, but either those who embrace 

such opinions and are secretly conééions of their 
baseness, or those who cannot rationally defend 
their belief; or, lstly, those whose souls,’ as Plato 
beautifully observes, are crushed tnd bruised by 
servile employments. I have always indeed found 
that men of this last description are particularly 
averse to the honesty of attacking tenets which are 
generally received ; and this for a very natural reason 
—the danger of suffering by such a conduct in thegr, 
worldly concerns, For with, these, so powerful 
is the influence of corporeal good, which they 
feelingly call their-dearest imterest, that rather than 
diminish the wealth which they are yearly amassing, - 
they would leave the man of whom they ridicu- 
lously. call themselves the friends to.perish through 
extremity of want. «It is however no uncommon 
thing at present, ta find men with such degraded: 
souls deciding on the most abstruse subjects, with 
much gréater . confidence than the profoundest 
philosopher of antiquity ever employcdqn such an 
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occasion, But the absurdity and arrogance of this 
“conduct may be easily pardoned,, when we consider 
that: stich men are perfectly ignorant that magniji- 
cence of thought and a contempt of wealth are essen- 
tial characteristics ofthe philosophic genius ; that to 
- toil in the same dull round from year to year, 
merely to aéquire a fortune, can be borne by none 
but slaves ; and that the interrogation of the poet in 
the following lines is no less pertinent, than the 
answer which they contain is indisputably true : 


What can ennoble sots, or sLaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards, 


I only add, that as the present volume was prin- 
cipally designed for the mere English reader, I have 


not filledamy pages with verbal .~‘iticisms* though 


in the course of the translations I frequently found 
a necessity of differing from Fidinus.and might 
have displayed a variety of readings from the MS. 
commentary of Proclus on the Parmienides. But as 
I profess myself a lover of things, and not words 





* From some emendations which I have given in the Intro- 
duction tp the Parmenides of a part of the Excerpta from 
‘Damascius by Wolfius, the reader may see the ignorance of 


verbal critics, as to philosophical matters at least, fully - 


displayed. For Wolfius ranks high in this most trifling 
profession, and had I doubt not arrived at that most enviable 
degree of perfection in a knowledge of the Greek tongue, by 
which a man finds that he can fo nothing without accents, and 
that Homer és pincipatly to be read with a view to the quantity 
of hés.syllables! And yet, notwithstanding all this, there are 
many gross verbal mistakes in his edition of these Excerpta, 
sdme of which T have noficed 3 and the extreme erroneousnegs 
of the eee anything that I haye ever met with 
in print. - > 


a 
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my attention has been wholly directed to the pro- 
fundity of Plato's gonceptions, and not to. pedaniic 
emendations of his text; my efforts bavé been 
exerted to disseminate real wisdom, and not to 
amuse the inanities of folly ; and my hopes of ap- 
probation rest on the judgment of the thinking and 
liberal few, and not on the criticisms of the. super- 
ficial emendator, who is so much in the habit of 
substituting one word for another, that at last he 
thinks a strange error has crept into the book of 
knowledge, and that in every page of it we should 
read words instead of things.* 





* Sic Critici feré omues, sed male. 
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T was the custom of Pythagoras and his follow- 
ers, amongst whom Plato holds the most dis- 
tinguished rank, to conceal divine mysteries under 
the veil’ of symbols and figures, to dissemble their 
wisdom against the arrogant .boastings of the 
Sophists; to joke seriously, and sport. in earnest, 
Hence, in the following most important dialogue, and 
under the appearance of a certain dialectic sport, 
and as it were logical discussion, Plato has deli- 
vered a complete system of the profound and 
heautiful theology uf the Greeks. ~ For +4 is not to 
“be supposed that he, who in all his cther dialogues 
introduces discussions adapted to the character of 
the principal speaker, should in this dialogue 
deviate from his general plan, and exhibit Par- 
menides, a venerable and aged philosopher, engaged 
in the puerile exercise of a merely logical disputation. 
Besides, it was usual with the Pythagoreans and 
Plato to form an harmonious cofjunction of many 
materials in one subject, partly in imitation of 
natare, and pertly for the sake of elegance and 
grace. Thus in the Phedrus, Plato mingles oratory 
with theology ; in the Timeus; mathematics with 
physics; and in the - present dialogue, dialectic 

with divine speculations. _ bs 
But thé-.eader must not suppose ‘hat the dia- 
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‘which is conversant with opinion, and is accurately 
investigated in Aristotle’s topics: for the business 
of this first of ‘sciences, which at present is utterly 
unknown, is.to employ definitions, divisions, atialyza- 
tions, and demonstrations, as primary sciences, in 
the investigation of causes; imitating the progres-_ 
sions of beings from the first principle of things, and 
their continual conversion to it, as the ultimate 
object of desire. “But there are three energies,” 
says Proclus, “of this most. scieutific method: the 
first of which is adapted to youth, and is useful for 
the purpose of rousing their intellect, which is as it 
were in adormant state; for it isa true exercise of 
the eye of the soul in the speculacion of things, 
leading forth thr’ ugh opposite positions the essential 
impression of reasons which it contains, and *con-, 
sidering not only the divine path, as it were, which 
conducts to truth, but exploring whether the devia-. 
tions from ‘i¢ contain any thing worthy of belief ; 
and lastly, stimulating the all-various conceptions 
of the soul. But the second energy takes place 
when intellect rests from its former investigations, 
as becoming most familiar with the speculation of 
beings, and beholds truth itself firmly established 
upon a pure and holy foundation. Aud this energy, 
according to Socrates, by a progression through 
ideas, evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till 
it arrives at that which is first; anu this by analy- 
sing, defining, demoustrating, and dividing, proceed- 
ing upwards and downwards, till, having entirely 
investigated the nature of intelligibles, it raises 
itself to a nature superior to beings~ But the soul 
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‘her paternal port, no longer tends to a more excellent 
object of desire, as she has now arrived at the end of 
her search: and you may say that what is delivered 
in the Phedrus and Sophista is the employment 
of this energy, giving & two-fold division to some, 
and a four-fold to otEer operations of the dialectic 
“art; and on this account it is assigned to such 
as philosophize purely, and no longer require pre- 
paratory exercise, but nourish the intellect of their 
soul in pure intellection. But the third energy, 
which is exhibitive according to truth, purifies 
from two-fold ignorance when its reasovs are employ- 
ed upon men full of opinion ; and this is spoken of 
in the Sophists.” So that the dialectic energy is 
triple, either subsisting through opposite arguments, 
or alone unfolding truth, or alon~ confuting false- 
hood, : 
And the first of these energi-s is accurately 
exhibited in the first part of this dialogue, in which 
Parmenides perfects the conceptior of Socrates 
abont ideas. For, as Proclus well observes, the 
" mode of discourse is every where obstetric, but does 
not confute ; and is explorative, but not defensive,. 
But it differs considered as sometimes proceeding 
from on high to such things as are last, and some- 
times ascending from sensible particulars to such 
réagons a8 are accommodated to divine causes; but, 
according to each of these, it elevates Socrates, calls 
forth his native conceptions concerning “ideas, and 
causés them to possess an expanded distinction. And 
in this réspect, says Proclus, Parmenides truly 
“imitates th paternal cause of the universality of 
things, = —r¢m the gucreme bypostasis of all be- 
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ings, preserves and perfects all things, and draws 
them upwards by his unknown and ineffable powers. 
But the second of these dialectic energies is no less 
accurately exhibited in the second part of the dia- 
logue, which contains the mystic speculation of the 
unities of beings. = : 

With respect to the dramatic apparatus of .this~ 
diologue, it is necessary to observe that the Athe- 
nians had two festivals in honour of Minerva; the 
former of which, on account of the greater prepara- | 
tion required in its celebration, was called the great- 
er Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account of its 
requiring a Iéss apparatus, was denominated the 
less Panathenaia. The celebration of them likewise 
was distinguished by longer and shorter periods of - 
time, In consecuence therefore ‘of the greater 
festival taking place, sacred to Minerva, Parmertides 
and Zeno came_to Athens, Parmenides being the - 
master and Zeno ‘is disciple; but both of them 
Eleans—and rot only this, says Proclus, but. par- 
takers of the Pythagoric doctrine, according to the 
relation of Callimachus the historian. Parmenides* 
and Zeno therefore, in @ place called the Ceramicus, 
beyond the walls of the city, and which was sacred 
to the statues of the gods, met with one Pythodoras 
together with Socrates and many other Athenians, 
who came thither for the purpose of hearing the 
writings of Zeno. The ensuing dialogue, which - 
was the consequenes of Zeno’s discourse, was after- 
wards related by Pythodorus to one Antiphor, the 
brother on the mother’s side of Adimantus and 
Glaucus, who were the brothers of Plato,- both from 
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supposed to be again related by Antiphon to Cepha- 
lus and his companions, in consequence of their 
soliciting Adimantus and Glaucus to Feanest Anti- 
phon fot the narration. 

Zeno therefore hrving read to the audience a 
book, in which he cadeavoured to exhibit the difi- 
culties attending the doctrine which asserts the 
existence of the many, and this in order to defend 
the favourite dogma of Parmenides, who called 
being, the one ; Socrates by no means opposes his 
arguments, but readily admits the errors which 
must ensue from supposing multitude to exist, with- 
out participating the one. However, Socrates does 
not rest heré, but urges Zeno toa speculation of 
the one and the wnities which subsist in intelligible 
natures, not enduring to dwéil on-the contemplation 
of the one which sensibles contain: and this leads 
him to the investigation of ideas, ii which the 
unities of things reside. After this Parmenides, not 
in the least contradicting Socrates, but completing 
the contemplation which he had begun, unfulds the 
entire doctrine of ideas, introducing for this purpose 
four questions concerning them: whether they have 
a subsistence ; of what things there are ideas, and 
of what not; what kind of beings they are, and 
what power they possess ; and how they are parti- 
cipated by subordinate natures. And this being 

. discussed, Parmenides ascends from hence to the 
one which subsists above intelligibles and ideas, 
and adduces nine hypotheses concerning it ; five sup- 
posing the-one to have a subsistence, and four sup- 
posing it “ot to subsist ; accurately investigating at 
the same {’me~he consequences resuiting from these 
hypotheses ut of this more haraafte> 


ee INTRODUCTION. 
With respect to ideas, I shall briefly observe at . 
present, that though many invincible arguments may 
be adduced for their existence, the following appear 
to me remarkable for their perspicuity and strength. 
Diversity of powers always indicates diversity of - 
objects. But it is obvious to every one, that the 
power of intellect is different from the power of 
sense; that which is sensible therefore is one thing, 
and that which is intelligible another. And as in- 
tellect is superior to sense, so is intelligible more 
‘excellent than that which is sensible. But that which 
is sensible has an existence;and by a much greater 
reason, therefore, that which i is intelligible must have 
a real subsistence. But intelligible is a @ certain uni- 
versal reason is always the object éf intelligence. 
And hence there are such things as intelligible and 
common species ot things, which we call ideas. 
Again, all corporeal natures subsist in time; but 
whatever subsists in time is measured by time; and — 
whatever is thus conditioned depends on time for the 
perfection of its being. But time is composed of the 
. past, present, and future. And if we conceive that . 
any one of these periods is taken away from the 
nature with which it is connected, that nature must 
immediately perish. Time, therefore, is so essentially 
and intimately united with the natures which it 
measures, that their being such as it is depends on 
the existence of time. But time, as is evident, is 
perpetually flowing, and this in the most rapid man- 
ner imagination can conceive, It is evident, there- 
fore, that the natures to which it is so essential, must 
subsist in a manner equally t-ansitory and flowing, 
As we cannot therefore affirm with propr sty of apy 
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part of time that it is, since even before we can form 
the assertion the present time is no more, so with 
respect to all corporeal natures (from their snbsist- 
ence in time), before we can say that they exist, they 
lose all identity of being. "And hence no one of 
them is truly that which it is said to be. On the 
contrary, truth is eternal and immutable : for, if any 
one should assert that truth is not, he asserts this 
either truly or falsely ; but if falsely, there is no such 
thing as trath. But if it is truly asserted, it can only 
be true through truth; and consequently there is 
such a thing as truth, which must also be eternal 
and immutable. Hence truth cannot subsist in any 
thing. mutable ; for that which is situated in a 
mutable nature, is also charged in conjunction with 
‘it. “But all corporeal natures are continually changed, . 
and hence they are neither true, nor have a true 
existence. If therefore the forms of badies are im- 
"perfect, they are not the first forms; for whatever 
ranks as first is perfect and entire, since the whole 
reason of every nature is established in that which 
. is first. . There are therefore certain forms above 
these, perfect, primary, and entire, and which are 
not indigent of a subject. . 
But if the forms of bodies are not true, where 
do the true forms subsist ? Shall we say nowhere ? 
But in this case falsehood would be more powerful 
than truth, if the former possessed and the latter 
had no subsistence. But this is impossible. For 
that which is more powerful derives its power from 
truth ; -since, unless it was-tzuly more powerful, 
it would not be that which it is said tobe. But 
indeed, wihout the pregence of truth, the forms 
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which are said to be false could not subsist ; .for 
they would no longer be what they are, unless it 
was true that they are false. True species therefore 
have a subsistence somewhere. But does not our 
soul possess truer species than those which are the 
objects of sensible inspectior, by, which it judges, 
condemns, and’corrects them, and understands. how 
far they depart from, and in what respect they agree 
witb, such forms as are true? Buthe who does not 
behold true forms, can by no means make a com-' 
: parison between them and others, and rectify the 
inaccuracy of the one by the accurate trath of ‘the 
other. For the soul indeed corrects the wWaible 
circle, when it does not touch a plane ‘in one point. 
only; approves or condemns every artificial sbrac~ 
ture and musical nodulation; and judges concern-. 
ing the goodness or depravity, utility or detriment, 
beauty or “deformity, of every object in nature. 
The soul therefore ‘possesses truer forms, by which 
she judges of- corporeal natures. But neither are 
these forms in the soul first forms, for they are, 
moveable; and though not subsisting in place, yet 
they have a discursive procession through the inter- 
vals of time. Nor do they always exist in energy ; 
_for the soul does not always energize through them. 
Nor do they subsist in a total but in a partial intel- 
lect. For as the soul is not total intellect on account 
of its self-motive nature, so the intellect which, is 
in soul is not a total and first iatellcet, but suffers 
a remission of intellectual union; from its connection 
with the discursive encrgies of soul. There is, there- 
fore, above soul, and that inteiect which i, a part of 
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fectly complete, in which the first and most true 
species of all things are contained, and which have 
a subsistence independent of time, place, and motion. 
And this first intellect is no other then that vital 
nature or anima itee?f, in which Plato in the Timaus 
represents the artifi-er of the universe contemplating 
the ideas of things, and fabricating the machine of 
the world according to this all-beautiful exemplar. _ 
Again, the artificer of the universe must be a god. 
Every god operates essentially, or produces from his 
essence that which he produces, because this is the 
most perfect mode of production, Every thing which 
operates essentially produces an image of itself. 
He, thereforé, who fabricated the universe, fabricated 
it“Gh “image of himself. But if this be the case, 
he contains in himself paracigmrtically the causes 
of the universe : and these causes are ideas. To which 
we inay add, that the perfect must- necéssarily ante- 
cede the imperfect ; unity, multitude ; the indivisible, 
the divisible ; and that which abides-perpetually the 
same, that which subsists in unceasing mutation. 
From all which it follows, that things do not origi- 
nate from baser natures, but that they end in these; 
and that they commence from natures the most 
perfect, the most beautiful, andthe best. For it is 
" not possible that our intellect should be able to 
apprehend things properly equal, similar, and the 
like, and that the intellect of the artificer of the 
universe shoula not contain in itself the essentially 
equal, just, beautiful and good, and in short every 
thing which has a universal aiid perfect subsistence, 
and which, from its residence in deity, forms a link 
of that luwincus chain -f substancés, to which we 
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With respect to what things there are ideas of, and 
what not, I shall-summarily observe, that there are 
ideas only of universal and perfect substances, and of 
whatever contributes to the perfection of these, as 
for instance of mah, and whatever is perfective of 
man, such as wisdom and virtue; and consequently 
maiter, particulars, parts, things artificial, evil and 
fordid natures, are excluded from the region of ideas. 

To the question what kind of beings ideas are, 
we may answer with Zenocrates, according to the 
relation of Proclus, that they are the exemplary 
causes of things, which perpetually subsist accord- 
ing to nature. They are exemplars itideed, because 
the final cause, or the good, is superior to these, and 
that which is properly the efficient cause, or the 
demiurgic inteliect, is of an inferior ordination, But 
they are the cxemplars of things according to 
natwre, because there are no ideas of things unna- 
tural or artificial: and of such natural things as are 
perpetual, because there are no ideas of mutable 
particulars. 

Lastly, ideas are participated by material na~ 
tures, similar to the impressions in wax of a seal, to 

‘images appearing in water or a mirror, and to pic- 
tures. For maierial species, on account of their 
union with matter, are analogous to the impressions 
of a seal; but on account of their apparently real, 
but at the same time delusive subsistence in its dark 
receptacle, they are similar to images in water, or in 
a mirror, ora dream; and they resemble pictures 
on account of their similitnde, though vey remote 
and obscure, to first ideas themselves. We may 
add +oo, as Proclus beantifally observe., that they 
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derive their subsistence as impressions, from the 
mundane gods; their apparent existence from 
the Liberated gods; and their similitude tq supernal 
forms from the super.nundane or assimilative gods. 
And thus much for “he first part of the dialogue, or 
the doctrine of-ideas.* 

But in order to a summary view of the inimitably 
profound and sublime discussion,which the second 
part contains concerning the one, it is necessary to 
observe that by the one itself the Pythagoreans and 
Plato signified the first cause, which they very pro-. 
‘perly considered as perfectly superessential, in- 
effable and unknown. For it is necessary that mul- 
titude should be posterior to unity: but it is im- 
possible to conceive being “without multitude, and 
consequently the cause of all beings must be void 
of multitude and superesseuitial. -And that this was 
really the opinion of the most ancient Pythagoreans, 
from whom Plato derived his philosophy, the follow- 
ing citations will abundantly evirice. 

And in the first place this is evident from a frag- 
ment of Archytas, a most ancient Pythagorean, on 
the principles of things, preserved by Stobzus. 
Eclog. p. 82, and in which the following extraordi- 
nary passage occurs : “So that it is necessary to assert 
that there are three principles; that which is the 
subject of things (or matter), form, and that which ~ 
is of itself motive, and invisible in. power. - With 
régpect to the last of which, it is not only necessary 
that it sFould have a subsistéiice, but that it should 
be something-betier than intellect. But that which ~ 
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is better than intellect is evidently the same with 
that which we denominate god.” It must here how- 
ever be observed, that by the word god we are not 
only to understand the first cause, but every god : for, 
according to the Pythagoric theology, every, deity, 
considered according to the characteristic of his na- 
ture, is superior to intellectual essence. Agreeable to 
the above passage is that also of Brotinus, as cited bY 
Syrianus Arist. Meta, p. 102, b. who expressly asserts 
that the first cause “surpasses every intellect and 
essence both in power and antiquity.” Again,.-ac- 
cording to the same Syrianus, p. 103, 7b. we are in+ 
formed “ that the Pythagoreans called god the one, 
as the cause of union to the universe, and on account 
of his superiority t every being, to all life, and to 
all-perfect intellect. But they denominated him the 
measure of all thirgs, on account of his conferring on 
all things through illumination, essence and bound; 
and containing and bounding all things by the in- 
effable supereminence of his nature, which is extended 
beyond every bound.” And again, this is confirmed 
by Clinius the Pythagorean, as cited by Syrianus, p. 
104, in which place prewclart is erroneously for 
Clinti. “That which is the one, and the measure 
of all things (says he), is not only entirely exempt 
from bodies, and mundane concerns, but likewise 
from intelligibles themselves: since heis the vener- 
able principle of beings, the measure of intelligibles, 
ingenerable, eternal, and alone possessing absolute 
_ dominion and himself manifesting himse!f” This 
fine passage I have translated agréeabie to the 
manuscript corrections of the learned Gals, the origi- 
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likewise add the testimony of Philolaus; who, as 
Syrianus informs us, p, 102, knew that cause which 
is superior to the two first elements of things, bound 
and infinite, For (says he) “ Philolaus asserts that 
the deity established bownd and infinite : by bound 

. indeed exhibiting every co-ordination, which is more 
allied to the one ; but by infinity a nature subjected 
to bound. And prior to these two principles he 
places one, and a singular cause, separated from the 
universality of things, which Arcbainetus denomi- 
nates a cause prior to eause; but which, according 
to Philolaus, is the ptinciple of all things.” To all 
these respectable authorities for the superessential 
nature of the first cause, we may add the testimony 
of Sextus Empiricus himself. For in his books 
against the Mathematicians (p. ‘423) he informs us 
“that the Pythagoreans placed the one as transcend- 
ing the genus of things which arg essentially under- 
stood.” In which passage, by things which are 
essentially understood, nothing more is meant than 

. intelligible essonces,'as is obvious to every tyro in 
the Platonic and Pythagoric philosophy. 

But in consequence of this doctrine of the ancients 
concerning the one, or the first principle of things, 
we may discover the meaning and propriety of those 
appellations given by the Pythagoreans to’ unity, 
according to Photius and others: such as, obscurity, 
or without illumination, darkness, without minature; 
qgaubterrancan profundity, Apollo, &. For, con- 
sidered.as, ineffable, incomprehensible, and superést 
sential, hé may be very properly called obscurity, 
darkness, ‘and a subterranean profundity: but 
considered-&3.perfectly simple and one~he’ may-with 
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no leas propriety be denominated without miature, 
and ‘Apollo; since Apollo signifies @ privation of 
multitude. “For (says Plotinus) the Pythagoreans 
denominated the first god Ayollo, according toa 
more secret signification, implving a negation of 
many.” Ennead, 5, lib.5. To which we may add, 
that the epithets darkness and obscurity wonderfal- 
ly agree with the appellation of a thrice unknown 
darkness, employed by the Egyptians, according 
to Damascius, in their most mystical invocations 
of the first god; and at the same time afford a suf- 
ficient reason for the remarkable silence of the most 
ancient philosophers and poets concerning this high- 
est and ineffable cause. 7 

This silence is irdeec remarkably obvious in He- 
siod, when in his Theogony he says: : 

« Chaos wis the first thing which was generated” :— 

and consequently there must be some cause prior to 
Chaos, through-which .it was produced; for there. 


-ean be no effect without a cause. Such however is 


the ignorance of the moderns, that in all the editions - 
of Hesiod “ geneto” is translated fuit, as if the poet 
had said that Chaos was the first of all things ; and: 
he is even accused, by Cudworth on this account,” 
as leaning to the atheistical system. But the fol- 
lowing testimonies clearly prove, that in the opinion 
of all antiquity, “gencto” was considered as meaning 
awas generated, and not was simpl>. And in the 
first place this is clearly asserted by Aristotle in Jib, 
3, de Colo. “Therécre certain persons (says he) 
who assert that there is nothing unbesotten, but 
that all things wre generated.—And this is especially 
tha casa with the followers of Hesiod2—And again - 
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by Sextus Empiricus in‘his treatise Adversus Mathe- 
mat. p. 383, edit. Steph. who relates, that this very 
passage was the occasion of Epicurus applying him- 
self to philosophy. “‘ For’ (says he) when Epicurus 
was'as yet but a young man, he asked a'grammarian, 
who was reading to him this line of Hesiod, 


Chaos of all things was the first produe’d, 


from what Chaos was generated, if it was the first 
thing generated. And upon the grammarian reply-. 
ing that it was not his-business to teach things of 
this kind, but, was the province of those who are 
called philosophers—To those then, says Epicurus, 
must I betake inyself, since they know the truth of 
things.” Pixs 7a 

Simplicius too, in commentin,; on the passage 
above cited from Aristotle, beautifully observes as 
follows: “Aristotle (says he) ranks desiod among the 
first physiologists, because he sings Chaos was first 
generated. He says, therefore, that Hesiod in a 
particular manner makes all things to be generated, 
because that which is first is by him said to be gene- 
rated, Butit is probable that Aristotle calls Orpheus 
and Museets the first physiologists, who assert that 
all things are generated, excepy the first. Ib is 
however.evident that those theologists, singing in 
fabulous strains, meant nothing more by generation. 
than the procession of things from their causes; on 
which account all of them consider the first cause as 
wnbegotten. For Hesiod also,-when he says that 
Chaos was first generated, insinuates that there was 
something prigr to Chaos, from which Chaos was 
produced, - “Sor it is aways necessar; that every 
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thing which is generated: should -be generated front 
something. But this likewise is insinuated by He~” 
siod, that the. first cause is above all knowledge . and 
every appellation.” (De Calo. p. 147.) 

But these divine men not only called the first 
cause the one on account of his transcendent simpli- - 
city, but likewise the good on account of the super- 
lative excellency of his nature; by. the former of 
these appellations considering him as that principle’ - 
from which sll things flow, and by the latter as that 
supreme object of desire to°which all things ulti- 
mately tend. And hence Plato, in his Republic, 

"asserts that the good is superessential ; and Aristotle, 
in lib. 14, Metaphys. cap. 4, alluding to Plato and 
the Pythagoreans, -says; “that according to seine, 
the one is the same with the good.” 

With gresi beanty therefore does Proclus,* with _ 
his usual magnificence of expression, assert of this in- 
comprehensible-cause, “that he is the god of all gods, 
the unity of unities, and above the first adyta ; ‘that 
he is more ineffable than all silence, and more un- - 
known than all essence; that he is holy among the 
holies, and is concealed among the intelligible gods.” 

Plato too in the Republic, that we may be éné 
abled to gain a glimpse from analogy of this trans- 
cendent nature, compares him to the sun. For as 
the sun by his light not only confers the power of 
being seen on visible objects, but % likewise the 
cause of their generation, nutriment and increase ; 
so the good, througi-superessential ligh*, imparts ; 
vane and the power of being known 40 every thing 








~ * To Plat. Theol, p. 110. 
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which is the. object of knowledge. Hence, says 
.Damascius, “this highest god is seen afar off as it 
were obscurely ; and if you approach nearer, he is 
beheld still more obscurely ; and lasily, he takes 
away the ability of perceiving other objects. He is 
therefore truly an imcomprehensible and inaccessi- 
ble light, and is profoundly compared to the sup: 
upon which the more attentively you look, the more , 
-you.will-be darkened and blinded ; aud will only 
bring back with you eyes stupefied with excess of 
light.” - 
And such is the doctrine of Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans concerning the highest principle of things. 
But, according to the same divine men; the imme- 
diate progeny of this ineffable cause must be gods; 
and as such must have a superessential subsistence. 
For what else prior to unities is it lawfyl to conjoin 
with the one, or what is more conjoined with a god 
subsisting according to unity, than the multitude 
of gods? Besides, progressions are every where per- 
-fegted through similitude to their principles. For 
both nature herself, intellect and every generative 
cause, leads and conjoins to itself similar natures, 
prior to such as are dissimilar. For as there can. be 
no vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, 
it is necessary that every thing which has a natural 
progression should proceed through - similitude. 
Hence every cause must deliver its own form and 
characteristic to its progeuy, and before it generates 
‘ that’whicl. is hypostatic of progressions far distant 
and separ te from its nature, must constitute things 
proximate to ‘itself according to essence, and con- 
joined with it through similitude. As-ature there- 
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fore generates a natural number, soul one that is _ 
animal, and intellect an intellectual number, it is 

necessary that the first unity should produce from 

itself, prior: to every thing. else, a multitude of 

natures characterised by unity, anda number the 

most of all things allied to its cause. And hence the 
fountain of universal good must produce and esta- 

blish in beings goodnesses naturally conjoined with 

himself; and these exalted natures can be no other 

than gods. 

But if these divine natures are alone superessen- 
tial, they will in no respect differ from the highest 
god. They must therefore be participated by beings ; 
that is, each must have some particilar being con~ 
subsistent with its nature, but yet so as not to jose 
its superessential characteristic. And hence every 
unity may ke considered as the lucid blossom or 
centre of the being by which it is participated ; 
absorbing as it_were in superessential light, and thus 
deifying the essence with which it is connectell. 

’ Nor let the reader imagine that this sublimejtheory . 
is nothing more than the fanatic jargon of the latter 
Platonists, as is rashly and ignorantly asserted by 
Cudworth; for it is a doctrine as old at least as 
Timeus the Locrian. For im his book On the Soul” 

_ of the World, after asserting that there are two 
causes of all things, intellect of such as are produced 
according to reason, but necessity of-such as are pro- 
duced by force, according to the powers of bodies, he 
adds—* that the former of these, that is intellect, 
is a cause of the nature of the-good, and is called god, 
and is the principle of such things as are best.” But 
according to<he Pythagoreana, as we have abundantly 
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"proved, the good or the one is above essence and 
intellect; and. consequently by intellect here we 
must not understand the first cause, but.a deity sub- 
ordinate to the first. Intellect however is (says he) 
of the nature of the good; but the good is superes- 

. sential, and consequently intellect participates of a 
superessential nature. And when he adds that in- 
tellect is called god, he plainly intimates that every 
god (the first being excepted) partakes of a superes- 
sential nature. 

But to return to our inimitable dialogue; This 
second part consists of nine hypotheses; five of 
which consider the consequences which result from 
admitting the subsistence of the one; and the other 
four what must be the consequences if it were taken 
away from the nature of things. But as Plato in 
these hypotheses delivers the Eleatic method of rea- 

" soning, it is necessary to inform the reader, that, 
according to Proclus*; it was as follows: Two hypo- 
theses being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it is 

- not, each of these may be tripled, by considering in 
each what happens, what docs not happen, what 
happens and at the same time does not happen ; 
so that six cases will be the result, Butsince ifa 
thing is we may consider either itself with respect 
to itself, or itself with respect to others; or we may 
consider others themselves, with respect to them- 
selves, or otherrwith respect to that thing itself, 
and so likewise if a thing is not: hence, the whole 
of this pro:ess will consist of eight'triads, which are 
as follows, 1. Jf a thing 1s, what happens to itself, 
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with respect to itself, what does not happen, what 
happens and at the same time does uot happen. 2. : 
If a thing is, what bappens to itself with respect to 
others, what does not happen- what happens and at 
the same time does not happen. 3. Jf a thing is, 
what happens to others with respect to themselves, 
what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen. 4. If @ thing is, what -hap- 
pens to others with respect to that thing, what does 
not happen, what happens and at the same time 
does not happen. And thc other four, which are 
founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are 
to be distributed in exactly the same manner as 
those we have just enumerated. Suén (says Proclus) 
is the whole form of the dialectic method, which is 
both intellectual and scientific; and uoder which 
those four powers, the definitive and divisive, the 
demonstrative and. analytic, receive their consur- 
mate perfection. 4. 
In the first hypothesis, therefore, Plato considers 
what does not follow to the one, considered with res- . 
pect to itself and to others. In the second, what 
does follow. In the third, what follows, and at the 
same time does not follow. And this forms the. first 
hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis he considers 
what follows to others with respect to themselves, 
and what docs not follow, what follows and at the. 
same time doés not follow. In the- fifth, what-fol- 
lows to others with respect to the subject of the hypo- 
thesis, what does not follow, what follows.and at the 
same time does not follow. ~And.so two hexads, or 
four triads, ave by this means produced from the five 
hypvtheses, “f the one is. } And the reader will easily 
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perceive how each of the other four, which suppose 
the one is not, may form a triad; so that these four 
triads, in conjunction with the preceding four, will 
give the whole Eleatic or dialectic method complete. 
It is likewise necessary to observe, that these 
-hypotheses are derived from the triple division of 
the.one, and the two-fold division of non-being. For 
the one is either above being or in being, or poste- 
rior to being. But non-being is either that which 
im no respect is, or that which is considered as part- 
ly having a subsistence, and partly not. This be- * 
ing premised, let the reader attend to the following 
beautiful account of these hypotheses from Proclus 
on Plato’s Theciogy, and from his admirable com- 
mentary on this dialogue. 
. The first hypothesis demonstrates by negations 
; the ineffable supereminence of the first principle ‘of 
‘things; and evinces that he is. exempt from all 
essence and knowledge. But the second unfolds 
the whole order of the gods. For Parmenides does 
-not alone assume the intellectual and essential 
idiom of the gods, but likewise the divine charac- 
teristic of their hyparxis, through the whole of this 
hypothesis. For what other one can that be which 
is participated by being, than that which is in every 
being divine, and through which all things are con- 
joined with the imparticipable one ? For as bodies 
through their Ui are conjoined with soul, and as 
souls through their intellective part tend to wniver- 
sal intellee. and first intelligence, in like manner 
true beings, through the one which they contain, ate 
reduced to a separate union, and-are conjoined 
with the first-eause of ail. 
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But because this hypothesis commences from tnat 
whichis one being, establishes the summit of intel-- 
ligibles as the first after the one, but ends in an 
essence which participates of time, and deduces 
divine souls to the extremities of the divine orders, 
it is necessary that the third hypothesis should de- 
monstrate by various conclusions the whole multi- 
tude of particular souls, and the diversities which 
they contain. And thus far the separate and incor- 
poreal hypostasis extends. 

But after this follows that natwre which ia divi- 
sible about bodies and inseparable from matter, 
which the fourth hypothesis delivers supernally 
depending from the gods. And the'last hypostasis 
is the procession cf matter, whether considered as. 
one or as various, which the fifth pypothesis de- 
monstrates by negation, according to its dissimili- 
tude to the first. But sometimes indeed the nega- 
tions are privations, and sometimes the separate 
causes of all productions. And that which is most 
wonderful of all, the highest negations are only en- 
unciative, but some in a supereminent manner, and 
others according to subjection. But each of the 
negations consequent to these is affirmative ; the 
one paradigmaticaily, but the other iconically, or 
according to similitude, But the middle corres- 
ponds to the order of soul: for it is composed from 
affirmative.and negative conclusions.- But it possese- 
es negations similar to affirmations. And since it is 
alone multiplied, as consisting from whcles, it pos- 
sesses an adventitious one. ~And this one which it 
contains, though truly one, yet sub-ists in motion 
and multiplication, and in its progressions is as it 
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were absorbed by essence. And such are the hypo- 
theses which unfold all beings, both separable and 
inseparable, together with the causes of the universe, 
aswell exempt as subs‘sting in things themselves, 
according to the hyparxis of the one. 

But there are four hypotheses besides these, which 
by taking away the one entirely subvert all things, 
both such as truly are, and such as subsist in gene- 
ration, and shew that no being can any longer exist," 
The one therefore being admitted, all things sub- 
sist, even to the last lfypostasis; and this being 
taken away, essence itself is immediately destroyed. 

‘The preceding mode of exposition (except in the 
second hypothesis) agrees with that of the great 
Plutarch, preserved by Proclus in~his commentary 
on this dialogue, and which is as follows : 

The first hypothesis discourses concernimg the first 


“god. The second, concerning the Arst intellect, aud 


an order entirely intellectual. The. third, of the 
soul, The fourth, of material species, And the 


‘fifth, of formless matter. For these are the five . 


principles of things. Parmenides in the mean time, 
after the manner of his own Pythagoreans, calls 
every separate subsistence, on account of its simpli- 
city, by the common appellation of one. But he 
denominates matter and corporeal form different, on 
account of their flowing nature and far distant diver- 
sity from divine essences: especially since these 
two-do not so much subsist by themselves as through 
others, and are net so much caxses as concauses, as 
it is asserted *a the. Fimeus and Phedo. With 
great propriety therefore the three first hypotheses, 
which enquire how the one is related to <tself and to ; 
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others, are considered as treating of principal causes. 
But the other two, which investigate how other 
things are related to each other and to the one, are 
considered as representing form and matter. In 
these five hypotheses therefore these principles, to- 
gether with what they contain or subsists about 
them, are confirmed from the position of one: of one, 
I say, above being, in being, and posterior to being. . 
The remaining four hypotheses demonstrate how 
many absurdities follow from taking away that one 
which beings contain, that we may understand how 
much greater absurdities must ensue from denying 
the subsistence of that which is simply one.» The 
sixth hypothesis therefore proves, that if there is not 
that which is one in beings, 4. e. if intelligible has 
no real subsistence, but partly possesses and is partly: 
destitute of being, that which is sensible would alone 
exist in the order ot things. For if intelligible is” 
taken away, that which is sensible must all remain ; 
and there can be no knowledge beyond sense. And 
this the sixth hypothesis demonstrates to be absurd.: 
But the seventh bypothesis proves, that if the one 
which beings contain has no kind of subsistence, 
there can be no knowledge, nor any thing which is 
the object of knowicdge, which this seventh hypo- 
thesis shews is foolish to assert. And again, if this 
one partly subsists, and is partly without subsis- 
tence, as the sixth hypothesis feigns, other things 
will be similar to shadows and dreams, which the 
eighth hypothesis confutes as absurd. “But if thie 
one has no kind of subsistene, other things 
will be less than shadows or a lream, that. is, 
-notuing; ~ hich the ninth hypothesis represents 
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as & monstrous assertion. Hence the first hypothe- 
sis has the same relation to those which remain, as 
the principle of the universe to the universality of 
things, But the other four which immediately fol- 
low the first, treat concerning the principles pros- 
.terior to the one.. And the four consequent to these 
prove, that one being taken away, all that was ex- 
hibited in the four prior hypotheses must entirely 
perish, For since the second demonstrates, that if 
that one subsists which is conjoined with being, 
every order of soul must subsist; the seventh de- 
olares, that if this one is not, all knowledge, reason, 
imagination and sense must be destroyed. Again, 
‘since the fourth hypothesis declares, that if this one 
being subsists, material species also must subsist, 
which in a certain respect participate of one being 
—the eighth hypothesis shews, that if thia one being 
has vo subsistence, what we now call sensible natures 
would be only shadows and dreams, without any 
formal distinction or substance whatever. And lastly, 
since the fifth hypothesis admonishes us, that if 
this one being subsists, matter will subsist, not in- 
deed participating of oné being so far as being, but 
considered as one ; the ninth hypothesis at length 
shews, that if this one being is taken away, not even 
the shadow of any thing could possibly subsist. 

Thus far Plutarch; who likewise observes that 
this dialogue was considered as divine by the 
ancients; and declares that the preceding exposi- 
tion is partl- taken from the writings of the ancients, 
and partly from is own-private opinion. 

Now from all chis we may safely conclude with 
Proclus, that-Zll the axioms of theolog~al sci¢hce 
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are perfectly exhibited in this part of the dialogae; 
that all the distributions of the divine natures are 
unfolded in connected continuity; and that this - 
is nothing else than the celehruted generation of the 
gods, and every kind of existence, from the ineffu- 
ble and unknown cause of the universe, For the 
ancients by generation meant nothing more than 
the procession of things from their cause; and hence 
the first cause was symbolically called by Orpheus 
time—because, says Proclus, where there is genera- 
tion, there time bas a subsistence, 

That first wud imparticipable one then, who is 
declared to be the cause of all things after gn in- 
effable manner, but who is without~circumspection, 
and does not possess any power or characteristic of a 
kindred kind wivh the other gods, is celebrated by 
the first iypothesis. And from this supereminent 
cause, as from in, exalted place of survey, we may - 
contemplate the divine unities, that %s, the gods, 
flowing in admirable and ineffable order, and at the 
game time abiding in profound union with each 
other, and with their cause. ad here, says Pro- 
clus, an apt resemblance of their progression pre- 
sents itself to our view. Because a line is the first 
continuous and d*visible nature amongst magnitudes, 
hence it participates of an indivisible, that is of a 
point. And this point, though it is alloted a super- 
linear condition and is indivisible, yet it subsists in 
the line, is something belonging to it, and is the 
summit of the line. To which we may add, that 
many lines in a circle touch by thir several points 
the contre of the circle. TH like itanner an intel- 
ligitie and. intellectual “ssence, beceise it is the 
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first multiplied nature, on this account partakes of 
an excellent unity. And this unity, though it is 
neither essence nor obnoxious to essential multitude, 
yet abides in essence, o rather subsists as its vertex, 
through which every intellectual essence is a god, 
enjoying divine unity as the very flower of its nature, 
aiid as that which conjoins it with the ineffable one. 
And as every thing is established in its own species 
through form, and as we derive the characteristic of 
our nature from soul, so every god becomes that 
which he is, or a deity, through the unity of his 
nature. , 

Lastly, says-he, the intention of the first hypothe- 
sis is to absolve that which is s simply one from all 
the properties and conditions of the unities of the 
gods; and by this absolving to signify the proces- 
sion of all things from thence. But ous intention 

"ju pursuing pee mysteries, is no otner than by the 
logical energies of our reason to arrive at the simple 
intellection of beings, and by these to excite the 
divine one resident. in the depths of our essence, 
or rather which presides over our essence, that we 
may perceive the simple and incomprehensible one. 
For after, through discursive energies and intellec- 
tions, we have properly denied of the first principle 
all conditions peculiar to beings, there will be some 
danger, left deceived by imagination after numerous 
negations, we should think that we have arrived 
either at nothing, or at something slender and vain, 
indetermina:e, fer miess and confused ; unless we are 
eareful in propor’ion as we advance in negations to 
excite by s cerfain amatorial affection the divine 
vigour of ovr unity; trusing that by-this means 
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we may enjoy divine unity, when we have dismissed 
the motion of reason and the multiplicity of 
intelligence, and tend through unity alone to the one 
itself,.and through love to the supreme and ineffable 
good. - 

And here perhaps the reaaer will be anxious to 
have an accurate and full account of the various 
orders of the gods, which as we have already observed 
the second hypothesis contains. But as this would 
require a very extended discourse, if treated of as it 
deserves, it must be reserved for the complete com- 
mentary on this most important dialogue, which it 
is my intention to publish as soon. as possible; 
and which will contain the substance of all that is 
delivered by Proclus in his invaluable manuscript 
commentary on this dialogue, with occasional eluci+ 
dations of my own. For the present, therefore, some 
account of the first procession or order of gods, called - 
the intelligible triad, and a bare relatio#of the other 
orders, must suffice; for this order contains para- 
digmatically all the other orders; and will likewise _ 
serve as a history of the origin of ‘the Christian 
trinity, and convince the intelligent reader how 
dreadfully one of the sublimest truths has been per- 
verted and abused: 

As the firat cause then is the one, and this is the 
same with, the good, the universality of things must 
form a whole, the best and the most profoundly united 
in all its parts which can possibly be conceived : for 
the first good inust be the cause of the greatest good, 
that is, the whole of things; anc as goodness is 
union, the best production must be that which is 
most united. But as thers is a differeace in things,- 
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and some are more excellent than others, and this 
in proportion to their proximity to the first cause, @ 
profound union can no otherwise take place than 
by the extremity of a superior order coalescing 
through intimate alliance with the summit of one 
proximately inferior. Hence the first of bodies, 
thongh they are essentially corporeal, yet through 
habituce or alliance, are most vital, or lives. The 
highest of souls are after this manner intellects, and 
the first of beings are gods. Foras being is the 
highest of things after tke first cause, its first subsis- 
tence must be according to a superessential charac~ 
teristic. 

Now that which is superessential, considered as 
participated by the highest or true being, constitutes 
that which is called intelligible. So that every true 
being depending on the gods is a divine-intelligible, 
 Itis divine indeed, as that which is deified ; but 
it is intelligible, as the object of desire to intellect, 
as perfective and connective of its nature, and as 
the plenitude of being itself. But in the first being 
life and intellect subsist according to cause: for 
every thing subsists either according to cause, or 
according to hypurzis, or according to participation, 
That is, every thing may be considered either as 
subsisting occultly in its cause, or openly in its own 
order (or according to what it is), or as participated 
by something else. The first of these is analogous 
to light when viewed subsisting in its fountain the 
sun ; the s:cond to the light immediately proceeding 
from the sun; 2ad the third to the splendour com- 
municated to o‘ ber natures by this light. 

. The. first-Drocession therefore from the first use, 
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-will be the intelligible triad, consisting of being, life; 
and intellect, wkich are the three highest things after 
the first god, and of which being is prior to life, and 
life to intellect. For whatever partakes of life 
partakes also of being: but the contrary is not true, 
and therefore being is above life; since it is the 
ebaracteristic of higher natures to extend their 
communications beyond such as are subordinate. 
But life is prior to intellect, because all intellectual 
natures are vital, but all vital natures are not intel- 
lectual. But in this inelgible triad, on account 
of its superessential characteristic, all things may be 
considered as subsisting according to cause: and 
consequently number here has not @ proper subsis- 
tence, but is involved in unproceeding union, and 
absorbed in superessential light. Hence, when it is 
called a triad, we must not suppose that any essential 
distinction takts place, but must consider this ap- 
pellation as expressive of its ineffable perfection. 
For as it is the nearest of all things to the one, its 
union must be transcendently profound and ineffa- 
bly occult, 

All the gods indeed considered according to their 
unities are all in all, and are at the same time united 
with the first god-like rays to light, or lines to a 
centre, And hence they are all established in the 
first cause (as Proclus beautifully observes) like 
the roots of trees in the earth; so that they are all 
as much as possible superessential, just as trees are 
eminently of an earthly nature, without -at the same 
time being earth itself: for the ne-ure of the earth 
as being a whole, or subsisting a.cording to the 
eter-al, is diterent from~the parti] natures which 
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it produces. The intelligible triad, therefore, from 
its being wholly of a superessential idiom, must 
possess an inconceivable profundity of union, both 
. with itself and its cause, so as to subsist wholly 
according to the united, and hence it appears to the 
eye of pure intellect, as one simple indivisible splen- 
dour beaming from an unknown and _ inacessible 
fire. . 
He then who is able, by opening the greatest eye 
of the soul, to see that perfectly which subsists 
without distinction, will-behold the simplicity of the 
intelligible triad snsisting in a manner so transcen~ 
dent as to be apprehended only by a superintellec- 
tual energy, and a deific union of the perceiver with 
this most arcane object of perception. But since 
.in our present state it is impossible to behold an 
object so astonishingly lucid with a perfect and steady 
vision, we must be content, as~ Damascius well 
observes,* with a far distant, scarcely attainable, and 
most obscure glimpse; or with didicultly appre- 
hending a trace of this light, like a sudden corrus- 
cation bursting on our sight. Such then is the pre- 
eminence of the intelligible order, to which, on ac- 
count of the infirmity of our mental eye, we assigu a 
triple division, beholding in orr phantasy as ina 
mirror a luminous triad, beaming from a uniform 
light ; just, says Damascius, as the uniform colour of 
the sun appears in a cloud which possesses three 
catoptric intervals, through the various colotihey na- 
tufe of the rainbow. . 

But when we view this order in a distributed way, 
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or as possessing distinction in order to accommodate 
its all-perfect mode of subsistence to our imperfect 
conceptions, it is necessary to give the triad itself 
a triple division. For we have said that it consists 
of being, life, and intellect. But in being we may 
view life and intellect, according to cause; in life 
being according to participation, and {intellect ac 
cording to cause; and in intellect both being and 
life according to participation; while at the same 
time in reality the whole is profoundly one, and 
contains all things occultl;, or according to cause. 
But when viewed in this divided manner, each triad 
is said in the Chaldaic theology to consist of father, 
power, and intellect ; father being the same with 
hyparcis, wnity,-swmmit, or that which is super 
essential ; power being a certain pouring forth, or 
infinity of. the one* (or the summit) ; and oa this 
account, says Damascius, it is present with futher, 
as a diffused with anabiding one, and as pouring 
itself forth into a true chaos: but intellect, that is 
paternal intellect, subsisting according to a -con- . 
version to the paternal one; a conversion transcend~ 
ing all other conversions, as being neither gnostic, 
nor vital, nor essential, but an indistinct surpassing 
energy, which is usion rather than conversion, 

* But let not the reader imagine that these names 
ere the inventions of the latter Platonists; for they . 
were well knowu to Plato himself, as is evident from 
his Timaus. For in this dialogue he calls the arti- 
ficer of the universe intellect, and father ; and re- 





- let the reader be careful to remember Vaat the one of tie 


gods i “their superessential chatucteristic, s 
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présents him commanding the junior gods to imitate 
the power which he employed in their generation. 

But this intelligble triad is occultly, signified by 
Plato, in the Philebus,. under the dialectic epithets 
of bound, infinite, and that which is miaved. For 
all beings (says_he) consist or are mingled from 
bound and infinite ; and consequently being itself, 
which we have already shewn has the highest subsist~ 
ence after the first cause, must be before all things 
mixed from these two; the former of these, viz. 
bound, being evidently~ analogous to the one, or 
father, and infinity to power. .We may likewise 
consider him-as unfolding the intelligible order in 
the same dialogue, by the epithets of symmetry, 
truth, and beauty ; which, says he, are requisite to 
every thing that is mixed. And he adds that this 
triad subsists in the vestibule of the good evidently 
alluding by this expression to the Profound union of 
this triad with the incomprehensible cause of all 
things. 

But in the present dialogue, the intelligible order 
is delivered by Plato, according to anvall-perfect dis- 
_ tribution into three triads ; for the sake of affording 
us some demonstration, though very obscure and 
imperfect, of truth so transcendent and immense, 
In the second hypothesis, therefore, which as we 
have already observed unfolds the various orders of 
the gods, each gonclusion signifying some particu- 
lar order, he calls the first of these triads one 
being ; power, or the middle habitude of both, being 
here concealed through excess of union; so that 
here the one prrtakes of being, and bging of the one; 
which, as Pfocius well observes, is indeed a cosuma 
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stance of a most wonderful nature. Parmenides 
therefore calls this triad one being without mention- 
ing power, because the whole triad abides in un- 
proceeding union, subsisting usiformly and without 
distinction. But after this the second triad is 
allotted a progression, which Parmenides characte- 
rises by intelligible wholeness, but its parts are being’ 
and the one ; and power, which is situated-in the 
middle, is here distributive and not unific, as in the 
former triad. But his discourse concerning this 
triad commences from hence—‘“ Again, therefore, 
let us consider if the one is, what will be the conse- 
quences. Reflect then whether this hypothesis does 
not necessarily signify such a one as possesses parts.” 
But he concludes bis speculation thus—* ‘That which. 
is one therefore is a whole, and possesses @ part.” 
But after these the third triad subsists, in which 
all intelligible multitude appears; and which Par- 
mentdes indeed (says Proclus) calls a wholevess, but 
such a one as is composed from a multitude of parts. 
For after that occult union (says he). of the first 
triad, and the dyadic distinetion of the second, the 
progression of the third triad is produced, possessing. 
its hypostasis mdeed from parts, but then these 
parts compose a mititude whieh the triad prior to 
this generates.. For wnity, power and being are 
contained in this third triad ; but then each of these 
is multiplied, and so the whole triad is a wholeness. 
But since each of its extremities, viz. the one and 
being, is a multitude ahich is conjoined~ througit a 
collective power, each of these is ag. in divided ‘and 
multiplied. For this power conjoininy united mule. 
titud7“with the multitude ‘OE beings, soute of these 
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ove being perfects through progression ; hut others, 
being which is one, through communion. Here there- 
fore there are two parts of the wholeness one, and 
being. But the one participates of being: for the 
one of being is conjoined. with being. Tre one’ of 
being therefore is again divided, so that both the one 
and being generate a second unity, connected with a 
part of-being. But being which participates of the 
one, is again divided into being and the one: for 
it generates a more particular being, depending 
on a more particular wreity. And being here belongs 
to more particular deified beings, and is & more spe- 
cial monad. -"But power is the cause of this pro- 
gression : for power possesses dual affection, and is 
fabricative of multitude. 

But Parmenides begins his discourse concerning 
this triads as follows:—“ What then? Do each of 
these parts of one being, that is.té say the one and 
being, so desert each other, that either the one ia 
not a part of being, or beiig is not a part of the one? 


_ By no means.” But he finishes thus: « According 


to this reasoning, will not that which is one Being 
be infinite multitude ? So it appears.” Proclus 
adds: “Hence this triad proceeds avcording to each 
of the pre-existent triads, owing (according to the 
Oracle) wnid proceeding into all intelligible multi~ 
tude. Fov infinite multitude demonstrates this flux, 
and evinces the incomprehensible nature of power, 
“ But he likewise evinces that this triad is first 
begotten: tor this first imparts the power of gene- 
rating. And henee he calls the multitude which it 
contains yeneraving, Proclus thereforg very properly 
asks, whethCr the frequeric use of the term gederan 
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‘tion in this part, does not plainly imply that the 
natnres prior to this triad are more united with each 
other? But the infinity of multitude in this triad 
must not be considered as respecting the infinite of 
quantity ; but nothing more is implied than that a 
multitude of this kind is the progeny of the first 
infinity, which it also unfolds: and this infinite is 
the same with that which is all perfect. For that 
(says Proclus) which has proceeded according to the 
all, and as far as it is requisite an intelligible nature 
should proceed, on account of a power generative 
of all things, is infinite ; for it can be comprehended 
by no other. And thus much concerring the third 
intelligible triad, according to Parmenides. 

“But let us nov’ discourse in geveral (says Pro-. 
clus*) concerning all the intelligible triads, and the 
three concl~sions inthe Parmenides, by which these 
three orders are characterised. The first triad, there- 
fore, which is_allotted an occult and intelligible 
summit among intelligibles, Pluto, at one time pro- 
ceeding from that union which it contaius, and from 
its separate supremacy with respect to others, deno- 
minates one; as in the Timeus—For eternity (says 
he) abides in one. But reason demonstrates that 
the first triad of intelligibles is contained in this one. 
But at another time proceeding from the extremi- 
ties which it contains, that is from that which is 
participated, and from that which -participates, he 
calls it ons being ; not mentioning power- here, be- 
cause it is uuiformly gnd occultly comprehended in 
this triad. And again, sometimes | calls the whole 
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triad bound, infinite, and mized, aceording to the 

" monads which it contains. And heze Bound demon- 
strates divine hyparzis; but injinite, generative 
power ; and mixed, an essence proceeding. from this 
power, And thus (us I have said) by these appella- 
tions Plato instructs us-concerning the first triad ; 
evincing its nature, sometimes by one name, some- 
times hy two, and sometimes by three appellations, 
For a triad is contained in this, according to which 
the whole is characterised : likewise a duad, through 
which its extremities communicate with each other; 
and lastly a monad, which evinces through its 
monads the ineffable, occult, and nnical nature of the 
first god. 

“But he calls the second triad. posterior to this;" 
in the Timzus, indeed, eternity; but in the Parme- 
nides the first wholeness. Aud if we attentively con- - 
sider that every eternal is a whole, we shall perceive 
that these two are allotted the same peculiarity of 
nature. For whatever is entirely éternal passesses 
both its whole essence and energy at once present 

“with itself. For such is every intellect which per- 
fectly establishes in itself both being and intellec- 
tion, asa whole at once present, and a comprehen- 
give all. Hence it does not posscss one part of le- 
ding while it is destitute of another; nor does it par- 
ticipate partially of energy, but it wholly compre- 
thends dofal being and total intelligence. But if 
intellect praceeded in its energies aceording to time, 
but possessed an eternal essence, it would Possess 
the one asa who'e ever abiding the same, but the 
other sulwisting in generation, differently at differ- 
ent periods cf time, Eternity, therefore, whoever 
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it js present, is the cause of wholeness. To. which 
we may add, that the whole every where contains 
eternity: for no wholé ever deserts either its own 
essence or perfection; but that which is first cor- 
rupted and vitiated is particular. Hence this visible 
universe is eternal, because it is awhole ; and this is 
likewise true of every thing contained in the heavens, 
and of each of the elements: for wholeness -is every 
where comprehensive of its subject natures. Hence 
avholeness and eternity subsist together, are the same 
with each other, and are each of them a measure; 
the one indeed of all eternal und perpetual natures, 
but the other of parts and every mrititade. Bot, 
since there are three wholenesses one prior to parts, 
another compose from parts, and a third ‘contained 
in a part—hence, through that wholeness which is 
prior to parts, eternity measures the divine unities 
exempt from beings: but through that which is 
composed from parts, the unities distributed together 
with beings; and through that which subsists im a 
part, all beings and total essences. For these par- 
tially contain the parts of the divine unities, which 
pre-exist unically in the unities themselves Besides, 
eternity is nothing else than an illumination pro- 
ceeding from the unity connected with being. But 
whole itself consists of two parts, viz. from one. and 
being, power being the conciliator of these parts. 
Hence the duad, according with the middle intelligi-- 
ble triad, unfolds the uniform and occult bypostasis — 
of the first triad. Besides, Plato in the Timaus 
calls the third intelligible triad vnimat-iteelf, per- 
fect, and onl begotten. But in the Parmenides he 
denomine+es it infinite multitude, and a wholeness 
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comprehending many parts, And in the Sophista 
he calls it that which es always intelligible, and dis- 
' tributed into many beings. All these therefore are 
the progeny of one scicnce, and tend to one intelligi- 
ble truth. For when Timeus, calls this triad intel- 
ligible animal, be likewise asserts, that it is perfect, 
and that it comprehends intelligible animals as its 
parts, both according to the one and according to 
parte. And Parmenides himself, declaring that one 
being is perfect multitude, demonstrates that it 
Subsists in this order. For the infinite is omnipo- 
tent and perfect, as we have previously observed, 
containing in itself an intelligible multitude of parts, 
which it likewise produces. And of these parts, 
some are more universal, but other’ more particular ; 
and (as Timaus observes) parts both according to the 
one and according to genera. Besides, cs Timeus 
" calls that which is animal-itself eternal, and only- 
begotton, so Parmenides first attributes to infinite 
multitude the ever, and to be generated, in the fol. 
lowing words: “ Andon the same account, whatever 
part is generated will ulways comprehend these two 
parts ; for it will always contain the one and being, 
and on the contrary being and the one; from whence 
it is necessary that two should always be generated, 
and that there should never be one.” ; 
“Who then so perspicuously admonishes us of 
elomiiul animal -and of the first-begotten triads as 
Parmenides, who first assumes in this order genera- 
tion and the ever, and so frequently employs each of 
these appellation. ? Perfect animal, therefore, is the 
same with omnipotent intelligible multitude. For 
Since the first infinity is power, and the- whole of 
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that, which is irtelligible subsists according to this, 
receiviug from hence its division into parts, TI rather 
choose to call this triad omnipotent; deviating im 
this respect from that appellatica of the infinite, by 
which vulgar minds are general’y disturbed.” 

Such then is the intelligible triad, considered 
according to an all-perfect distribution, tn accommo- 
dation to the imbecility of our mental eye. But if 
we are desirous, after having bid adieu} to corporeak ’ 
vision, and the fascinating but delusive forme of the 
phantasy, which, Calypso-like, detain us in exile 
from our fathers” land ; after having through a long 
and laborious dialectic wandering gained our pater- 
nal port, and purified ourselves from the baneful 
rout of the passious, those domestic foes of the soul ; 
if after all this we are desirous of gaining a glimpse 
of the surpassing simplicity and ineffable union of 
this occult and astonishiog light, we must crowd al? ; 
our conceptious together into the most profound 
indivisibility, and, opening the greatest eye of the 
soul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to ap-- 
proach: for then, preceded by unadorned Beauty, 
silently walking on the extremities of her shining 
feet, he will saddenly from his awful sanctuary rise 
to our view. ; 

But after such a vision, what ean langaage an- 
nounce concerning this transcendent object? That 


it is perfectly indistinct and void o: number. “ Ang, 


as Damascius beautifully observes, “since this ie the 
case, we should consider whether itis proper to eall 
this which belongs to it simplicity, something else, 
muhiplicity and somethirg besides this-universality. 


oe me HE LAS fe ee ll. that 
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we may triply explain a natura which is one, But 
how can one nature be one and many ? Because 
many is the infinite power of the one. But how can” 
it be one and all? Eecause all is the every way ex- 
tended energy of the one. Nor yet is it to be ealled 
an energy, as if it was an extension of power to that 
which is external; nor power, as'an extension of 
hyparxis abiding within; but again, it is necessary 
to call them three instead of one: for one appella- 
tion, as we haye often- testified, is by no means 
sufficient for an explanation of this order, And are 
all things then here indistinct? But how can this 
be easy to understand? For we have said that there 
are three principles consequent to each other; viz. 
father, power, and paternal intellect. But these in 
reality are neither one, nor three, nor one and at 


. the same time three. But it is necessary that we 


should explain these by names and conceptions of 


_ this kind, through our penury in what is adapted to 


their nature, or rather through onr desire of express, 


“ing something proper on the eecasion, For as we 


denominate this triad one, and many, and ail, and 
father, power, and paternal intellect, and again , 
bound, infinite, and mized—so lit:ewise we call it 
@ monad, and the indefinite duad, anda triad; 
and a paternal nature composed from both these, 


. And-as in consequence of purifying onr con- 


ceptions we reject the former appellations as unable 
to harmonize with the things themselves, we should 
likewise reject the latter on the same account.” 
Now from this remarkable passage in particular, 
ana from all-that has beea said respecting the in- 
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sion the modem trinity is of the highest procession 
from the first-of causes. For in the first place, this 
doctrine, instead of venerating_ the first god, like 
the pious ancient philosophers, 93 @ cause ineffable, 
unknown and superessential, barbarously confounds 
him with his first progeny, and by this means des- 
troys the prerogative of his nature. I say- barba- 
rously confounds ; for the Trinitarians, instead of 
asserting that considered asa triad there are thtee 
gods in their first cause, bu: that these three from 
their profound union may be considered as one, they 
say “ the father is god, the son is god,and the holy 
ghost is god; aud yet there are not three gods, 
but one god.” Ad in the second place they have 
not the smallest conception that. the intelligible 
triad, from-which their trinity is derived, is in reality 
neither one nor three; and that this ought at least 
to be asserted of a triad, which is considered, though 
erroneously, as the first principle of things.* ; 





* A superficial reader, who knows no more of Platonism - 
thani what he has gleaned from Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, will be induced to think that the genuine Platonic 
trinity consists of the first cause, or the good, intellect, and 
soul, and that these -hree were considered by Plato as ina 
certain respect one. To such men as these it is necessary to 
observe, that a triad of principles distinct from each other is 
avery different thing from a triad which may be considered 
as a whole, and of which each one of the three is a part~Rut_ 
the good or the one is according to Plato superessential, as is 
evident from the first hypothesis of this dialogue, and from 
the sixth book of his Republic. It is impossible therefore 
that the good can be consubsistent with intellect, which it 
even-posterior tu being ; and-much less with soul, which is 
subordinate io intellect. And hence the good intellect, and 
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But in order to convince the reader that this doc+ 
trine of the intelligible triad is not a fiction devised 
by the latter Platonists, I] shall present him with 
the following transJacion from Damascius, Concern- 
ing Principles,* in which the agreement of ali the 
ancient theologists concerning this triad is most 
admirably evinced. 

“The theology contained in the Orphic rhapso- 
dies concerning the intelligible gods is as follows: 
Time is symbolically pieced for the one principle of 
the universe; but ether and chaos, for the two posterior 
to this onc,. and being, simply considered, is re-~ 
presented under the symbol of an egg. And this 
is the first triad of the intelligible gods. But 
for the perfection of the second triad, they es- 
tablish either a conceiving and a conceiyed egg as 
a god, or a white garment, or a clocd: because from 
these Phanes leaps forth into light. For indeed they 
philosophize variously concerning the middle triads 





worth had not the smallest conception. Had he indeed been 
so fortunate as to have discovered this, previous to his com- 
posing such a prodigious folio, he might perhaps have given 
the public in a less compass the ¢rue Intellectual System of 
the Univorse, free from that sophistical reasoning and im- 
mense farrago of quotations, with which the work in its pre- 
sent state abounds, J call his quotations, and of course hia 
system, a farrago ; for surely a work merits no better appella~ 
tion in which the tathers and philosophers, the ancient and 
modern trini‘y are blended together, with all the dissonance of 
ecclesiastical confusion, The jumble is indeed as prepos- 
terous as a dance composed of the extreme tall and the ex- 
treme short, the crooked and the straight, the clear-sighted 
and the blind- 


* Vid. Wolfil Anecdor. Greec. tom.4ii. p. 253, 
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But Phanes here represents intellect. But conceiv- 
ing him over and above this, as father and power; 
contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the 
third triad Metis as intellect, Ezicapzus as power, 
and Phanes as father. But scmetimes the middle 
triad is considered according to the three-shaped. 
god, while conceived in the egg: for the middle 
always represents each of the extremes; as in this 
instance, where the egg and the three-shaped god 
subsist together. And here vou may perceive that 
the egg is that which is united ; but that the three- 
shaped and really multiform god is the separating © 
and discriminating cause of that which is intelligible. 
Likewise the middle triad subsists according to the 
egg, as yet united; but the third according to the 
god who separates and distributes the whole intel- 
ligible order. Ard this is the common and familiar 
Orphic theology. But that delivered by Hieronymus 
and Hellanicus is as follows. According to them 
water and matier were the first productions, from 
which earth was secretly drawn forth: 80 that water ~ 
and earth are established as the two first principles ; 
the latter of these having a dispersed subsistence ; ; 
but the former c-nglutinating and connecting the 
latter. But they are silent concerning the principle 
prior to these two, as being ineffable: for as there 
are no illuminations about him, his arcane andin- 
effable pature is from hence aufficiently~ evinced, 
But the third princi iple posterior to these two, water 
and earth, and which js generated from them, is & 
dragon, naturally endued with the heads of a bull 
and a lion, but in the mid¢‘e having the 2ountenanes 


_ of the god himse'f, They-add likewise that he has 
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wings on his shoulders, and that he is called wnde- 
eaying Time, and Hercules; that Necessity resides 
with him, which is the same as Nature; and incor- 
_ poreal Adrastia, which is extended throughout the 
uniyerse, whose limits she binds in amicable con-~ 
junction. But es it appears to me, they denominate: 
this third prineiple as established according to 
essence and assert, besides this, that it subsists ag 


male and female, for the purpose of exhibiting the 


generative causes of all things. 


“But I likewise find”in the Orphic rhapsodies, 


that neglecting the two first principles, together with 
the one principle who is delivered in silence, the 
third principle, posterior to the two, is established by 
the theology as the original ; beea‘se this first of all 








possesses something effuble and ‘commensurate to _ : 


luman discourse. For in the former hypothesis, the 
highly reverenced.and undecaying Time, the father 
“ether and chaos, was the princjple: but in this 
gn is neglected, and the principle beeomes @ 
- “dragon. It likewise calls triple sther, moist ; and 
chaos, infinite; and Erebus, eloudy and dark ; de« 
livering this second triad analogous to the first: this 
being potential, as that was paternal. Hence the 
third procession of this tried is dark Erebus: its 
paternal and summit sther, not according to a simple 

. but intellectual subsistence : but its middle infinite 


ig a whaos, ecxsidere? asa progeny or procession, and 


among ther parturient, because from these the third 
intelligible triad-proceeds. What then is the third iné 
telligible triad. T answer, the egg; the duad of the. 
natures of male and female which it~ contains, and: 
the multitade of all-various seeds, res‘ding in t 
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middle of this triad: And the third among these i is 
av ineorporeal god, bearing golden wings on his 
shoulders ; but in his inward parts naturally posses- 
sing the heads of bulls, upon -which heads a mighty 
dragon appears, invested with the all-various forms 
of, wild-beasts. This last then mast be considered 
as the intellect of the triad; but the middle progeny, 
which are many as well as two, correspond tu power, 
and the egg itself is the paternal principle of the 
third triad; but the third god of this third triad, 
this theology celebrates as Protogonua, and calls 
him Jupiter, the disposer of all things and of the 
‘whole world ; and on this account deneminates him 
Pan, And such is the information . which this 
theology affords n>, concerning the genealogy of the 
intelligible principles of things. Pee ee 
Bat in the writings of the Peripatetic Endemus, . 
ontaining the theology of Orpheus, the whole intel- 
ligible order is passed over in silence, as being every 
. way ineffable and unknown, and incapable of verbal © 
enunciation, Eudemus . therefore commences his . 
genealogy from Night, from which also Homer 
begins: though Eudemus is far from making the 
Homeric genealogy consistent and connected, for he 
asserts that Homer begins from Ocsan and Tethys, 
It is however apparent, that Night is according to 
‘-Homer the greatest divinity, since she is reverenced 
even by Jupiter himself. For the paet saysof “opi 
ter-—“ that he feared lest he should act ip a manner 
' displeasing to swift Wight.” So that Homer begins 
his genealogy of the gods from Night. But it ap- 
pears to me that Hesiod, when. he asserts | that Chags 
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hénsible and perfectly united nature of that which 
is intelligible: but that he produce’ earth the first 
from thence, as a certain principle of the whole pro- 
cession of the gods, Unless perhaps Chaos is the 
second of the two principlés: but Earth*, Tartarus, 
and Love, form the wiple intelligible. So that’ Love 
is to be placed for tie third monad of the intelligible 
order, gonsidered according to its convertive nature ; 
fore it is thus denominated by Orphens in_ bis rhap- 
sodies. But Harth for the first; as being first es- 
tablished in a certainsfirm and essential station, 
Bat Tartarus for the middle, as in a certain respect 
exciting and-moving forins into distribution. But 





* As the whole of the Grocian theology is the progeny of 
the mystic traditions of Orpheus, it is Crident that the gods 
which [Hesiod celebrates by the epithets of Zurth, Heaven, 
&e. cannot be the visible Heaven and Earth: fox Plato in the 
Cratylus, following the Orphic doctrine voncerning the gods, 
as we have evinced in our notes on that dialogue, plainly 
shews, in explaining the name of Jupiter that this divinity 
is the artificer of the sensible universe ; and consequently 
- Saturn, Heaven, Earth, &e. are much superior to the mun- 
dane deities, Indeed if this be not admitted, the Theogony 
of Hesiod must be perfectly absurd and inexplicable, For 
why does he call Jupiter, agreeable to Homer “ father of goa 
and men?’ Shall we say that he means literally that Jupi- 
ter isthe father of alé the gods? But this is impossible ; 
for ho delivers the generation of gods who are the parents 
of Jupiter. He can therefore only mean that Jupiter is the 

= ll the mundane gods: and his Theogony, when 
considered «ccording to this exposition, will be found to be 
begutifully consistent and sublime ; whereas, according to 
modern interpretations, the wholé is a mere chaos, more 
wild than the delirious visions of Swedenborg, and more un- 
connected than the /ilthy rant of tha stool-preaching 


methodist, - & 
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“Acusilaus appears to me to establish Chaos for the 
first principle, as entirely unknown ; and after this 
two principles Hrebus as male, and Night as female ; 
placing the latter for infinity, bat the former for 
bound. But from the mixture Of these, he says that 
Mither, Love, and Counsel aré generated, forming 
three intelligible hypostases. Amd he places ther 
as the summit; but Love in the middle, according to 
its natyrally middle subsistence ; but Metis or Coun- 
sel as the third, and the same as highly-reverenced 
intellect. And, according t> the history of Eudemus 
from these he produces a great nmmber of other 
gods. But Epimenides establishes Air and Night 
as the two first principles; manifestly reverencing 
_in silence the one-principle prior to there two. But 
from air and night Turtarus is generated, forming 
as it appears to me the third principle, as a certain 
“mixed temperature from the two, And this mixture. 
is called by some an intelligible medium, because it , 
extends itself to both the summit and the end. But . 
from the mixture of the extremes with each other, 
an egg is generated, which is truly an intelligible 
animal: and from this again another progeny pro- 
ceeds, But according to Pherecydes Syrius, the 
three first princples are a Perpetwally-abiding 
Vital Nature, Time, and an Earthly Nature: one 
of these subsisting, as I conceive, prior to the other “ 
two, But he asserts that Time generates Soon the 
progeny of itself, Five, Spirit, and Water: which 
signify, as it appears to me, the triple uasure or that 
which is intelligible. But from these, distributed 
‘into five profound recesses, a numerous progeny of 
godais constituted, which lic callafive-times animated; — 
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and which is perhaps the same as if ho had said ‘a 
Jive-fold world. But we may probably discourse on 
this subject at some other opportunity. And thus 
much may suffice at present concerning the hypo- 
_ theses derived from “the Grecian fables, which: are 
both many and varicus. 
- But with respect +0 the theology of the Barbarians, - 
the Babylonians seem to pass over in silence the 
one principle of the universe. But they establish 
two principles, Tauthe and Apasoon. And they 
consider Apasoon as the-husband of Tauthe, whom 
they denominate the mother of the Gods; from 
whom an only*begotten son Moowmis was produced: 
which, as it appears to me, is no other than the in- 
telligible world deduced from two -ptinciples.* Bat 
from these another procession is derived, Duche and 
Dachus. And likewise a third from these, Kissare 
and Assoorus. And from these again three deities 
are produced, Anus, Illinus, and Aus. But from 
Aus and Dache a son called Belus is produced, who 
they say is the demiurgus of the world. But with 
“respect to the Magi, and all the Arion race, as we 
are informed by Eudemus, some of them call all the 
intelligible and united world Place, and some of 
them Time: from which @ good divinity and an evil 
demon are distributed ; Light and Darkness subsist- 
ing prior to these, according to the assertions of 
others. However, botti the one aud the other, after 
an undistiibuted nature, consider that nature as 
having a subsistence which distributes the- two-fold 
co-ordination of better natures: one of which co- 
ordinations Orosmades presides over, and the other 


* That is, from bound and infinite. 
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Arimanius, But the Sidonians, according to the 
same historian, place before all things, Time, desire, 
and. cloudy Darkness. And they assert that from * 
the mingling of Desire and Darkness as two princi- 
ples, Air and a gentle Wind were produced: Air 
evincing the summit of the intelligible triad ; but the 
gentle Wind raised and proceeding from this, the 
vital prototype of the intelligible. And agein that 
from bath these the bird Otus, similar to a night 
raven, was produced ; representing, as it appears to 
me, intelligible intellect. But as we find (without 
the assistance of Eudemus) the Phoenician mytho- _ 
logy, according to Mochus, places dither and Air as 
the two first prinelples, from which the intelligible 
god Oulomus war produced ; who, as it appears. to 
me, is the summit of the intelligible order. But 
from this gad (yet proceeding together with him) 
they assort that Chausorous was produced, being the 
first unfolding procession. And after this an egg 
‘ succeeds; which I think must be called intelligible 
intellect. But the unfolding Chousorus is intelligible . 
power, because this is the first nature which dis- 
tributes an undistributed subsistence : unless perhaps 
after the two principles #ther and Air, the summit 
is One Wind; bit the middle Two Winds, the 
south-west and the south; for in a certain respect 
they place these prior to Ovlomus. But Oulomus 
himself is intelligible intellect:~ and »ctitiag— 
Chousorus the first order after the intelligible series. 
But the egg itself is heaven: from .the bursting of 
which into two parts, the sections are said to have 
become heaver and earth. But with respect to the 
Egyptians, nothing accurately is related of them. by 
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Eudemts: we have, however, by means. of some 
Egyptian philosophers resident among us, been 
instructed in the occult trath of their theological 
doctrine. According to these philosophers then, the 
Egyptians in certain discourses celebratean unknown 
Darkness as the one principle of the universe, and 
this thrice pronounced as such; but for the two 
principtes after the first they place Water and Sand, 
according to Heraiscus; but according to the more: 
ancient writer Asclepiades, Sand and Wgter; from 
which and after which the first Kamephis is generat- 
ed. But after this @ second, and from this again a 
third ; by ali which, the whole intelligible distribu- 
tion is aceoniplished. For thus Asclepiades deter- 
mines. But the more modern He-aiscus says that 
the Egyptians, denominating the third Kamephis 
from his father and grandfather, assert that he is 
the. Sun; which doubtless signifies in this case 
intelligible intellect. But a more accurate know- 
ledge of these affairs must be received from the 
- above-mentioned authors themselves. It must 
however be observed, that with the Egyptians there 
are many distributions of things according to union ; 
because they unfold an intelligible nature into 
characteristics, or piculiarities of many gods, as may 
be learned from such as are desirous of consulting 
their writings on this subject.” 
~- ‘Pias~Ssr Darascius; from which curious and 
interesting elation the reader may not only perceive 
at one view the agreement of the ancient theologists 
with each other in celebrating the intelligible triad, 
and venerating in silence the ineffable principle of 
things, but may likewise behold the oricin of the 
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Christian trinity, its deviation from truth, and 
the absurdity and even impiety with which a 
belief in it is umavoidably attended. Conso- 
nant too with the above relation is the doctrine | 
of the Chaldeans concerning the intelligible 
order, as delivered by Johannes Picus, in his 
Conclusions according to the opinion of the 
Chaldean Theologists. “The intelligible co-ordina- , 
tion (says he) is not in the intellectual co-ordination, 
as Amasis the Egyptian asserts, but is above every 
intellectual hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in 
the abyss of the first unity, and under the obscurity 
of the first darkness.” : 

But from this triad it may be demonStrated, that 
all the processicas of the gods may be compre. 
hended in six orders, viz. the intelligible order, the 
intelligible and at the same time ‘intellectual, the 
intellectual, the swper-mundane, the liberated, and ~ 
the mundane. - For the intelligible, as we have al- 
ready observed, must hold the first rank, and must 
consist of being, life, and intellect ; i. e. must abide, - 
proceed, and return; at the same time that it is 
characterised, or subsists principally according to 
permanent being. But in the next place that which 
is both intelligible and intellectual sueceeds, which 
must likewise be triple, but must principally subsist 
according to life, or intelligence, And in the. third 
place the intellectuas order must succeed; which ise ~ 
triply convertive. But as in consequenoe’ of the exiss | 
tence of the sensible -world, it is necessary that there 
should be some demiurgic cause of its existence, thia 
cause can onl; be found ip intellect, and in the last 
hypostasis-of the intellectual triad, For all forms in 
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this hypostasis subsist according to_all-various ard 
perfect divisions ; and forms can only fabricate when 
they have a perfect intellectual separation from 
each other. But since fabrication is nothing more 
than procession the demiurgus-will be to the poste- 
tior orders of gods what the one is to the orders 
prior to the demiurgus ; and consequently he will 
be that secondarily which the first cause of all is 
primarily. Hence bis first production will be an 
order of gods analogous to. the intelligible order, 
and which is denominated super-mundane. After 
this he must produce an order of gods similar. to the 
intelligible and intellectual order, and which are 
denominated liberated gods. And in the last place, 
& procession correspondent to the vntellectual order, 
and which can be no other than the muudane gods. 
For the demiurgus is chiefly characterised according 
to diversity, and is allotted the boundary of all 
universal hypostases. - 

Now all these orders are unfolded by Plato in the 
‘conclusions which the second hypothesis of this dia- 
logue contains; and this ia a manner so perfectly 
agreeable to the Orphic and Chaldaic theology, that 
he who can read and understand the incomparable 
work of Proclus on Plato’s theology, will discover 
how ignorantly the latter Platonists have been 
abused by the moderns, as fanatics and corrupters 
of the doctrine of Plato. To men indeed who make 
the-study ot words their sole employment, and the 
pursuit of wisdoin but at best a secondary thing» 
who expect to be wise by desultory application for 
an hour or two in a day, after the fatigues of 
business, after mixing with the base melijtude af 
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mankind, laughing with the gay, affecting airs of gra~ 
vity with the serious, tacitly assenting to every man’s 
opinion, however absurd, and winking at folly how- 
ever shameful and base—to such as these—and alas! 
the world is full of such—the syblimest truths must 
appear to be nothing more than jargon and re- 
verie, the dreams of a distempered imagination, or 
the ebullitions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wounderful, if we con- 
sider that two-fold ignorance is the disease of the 
many. For they are not only ignorant with respect 
to the sublimést knowledge, but they are even ig- 
norant of their ignorance. Hence they never suspect 
their want of understanding; but immediately 
reject a doctrine which appears at first sight absurd, 
because it is too splendid for their bat-like eyes to 
behold. Cr if they even yield their assent to its: 
truth, their every assent is the result of the same 
most dreadful disease of the soul. For they will 
fancy , says Plato, that they understand the highest 
truths, when the very contrary is really the} case. I 
earnestly therefore entreat men of this description, 
neither to meddle with the ensuing dialogue, nor 
with any of the profound speculations of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy; for it is more dangerous to urge 
them to such an employment, than to advise them 
to follow their sordid avocations with unwearried 
assiduity, and toil for wealth with inereasi<G alacrity 
and vigour; as they will by this meaus givs free 
‘scope to the base habits of their’ soul, and sooner 
suffer that punishment which in such as these must 
always precede mental illumination, and be the. in- 
evitable censequence of guilt. It is well said indeed 
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by Lysis * the Pythagorean, that to inculcate libefal 
speculations and discourses to those whose morals 
are turbid and confused, is just as absurd as to pour 
pure and transparent water into a deep well full of 
mire and clay; for h> who does this will only dis- 
turb the mud, and cause the pure water to become 
defiled. . The woods of such, as the same author. be- 
autifully observes (that is the irrational or corporeal 
life), in which these dire passions are nourished, 
must first be purified with fire and sword, and every 
kind of instrument (that is through preparatory 
‘disciplines and the political virtues), and reason 
must be freed from its slavery to the affections, be- 
fore any thing useful can be planted in these savage 
haunts, 

. Let not such then presume to explore the regions 
of Platonic *Philosophy. The land is too pure to 
admit the sordid and the base. ‘The road which con- 
ducts to it is too intricate to be disovered by the 
unskilful and stupid, and the journey is too long and 

“ Taborious to be accomplished by the effeminate and 
the timid, by the slave of passion and the dupe of 
opinion, by-the lover of sense aud the despiser 
of truth. The dangers and difficulties in the under- 
taking, are such as can be sustained by none but the 
most hardy and accomplished adventurers ; and he 
who begins the journey without the strength of : 
Hercules, r the” wisdom and patience of- Ulysses, 
must-be destroyed hy the wild beasts of the forest 
or perish in the storms of the ocean; must suffer 
transmutation into a beast, through the magic power . 
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of Citce, or be exiled for life by the detaining charms 
of Calypso : and in short must descend into ‘Hades, 
and wander in its darkness, without emerging from 
thence to the bright regions of_the morning ; or be 
ruined by the deadly melody of the Syren’s song. 
To the most skilful traveller, who pursues the right 
road with an ardour which no toils can abate, with 
a vigilance’ which oo weariness can surprise into 
negligence, and with virtue which no temptations 
can seduce, it exhibits for many years the appearance 
of the Ithaca of Ulyssés, or the flying Italy of Auneas; 
for we no sooner gain a glimpse of the pleasing land 
which is to be the end of our journey, than it is 
suddenly ravished from our view, and*we still find 
ourselves at a distance from the beloved coast, ex~ 
posed to the fury’of a stormy sea of doubta. ‘ 

Abandon then, ye groveling souls, the fruitless 
design ! Pursue with avidity the beaten road which 
leads to popular. honours and sordid gain, but re~ 
linquish all thoaghts of a voyage for which you are 
totally unprepared. Do you not perceive what a 
length of sea separates you from the royal coast? 
A sea, 


Huge, horrid, vast, where scarce in safety sails 
The best built ship, though Jove inspire the gales, 


And may we not very justly ask you, similar to the 
interrogation of Calypso, 


What ships have you, what sailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 


T only add, that I have followed the pfinion of 
Proclus in inscribing this dialogue On thé Gods : for, 
as ideas considered according to their summits or 
unities are gods, and the whole dialogue is entirely 
conversant with ideas and these unities, the pro- 
priety of such an inscription must, 1. think, -be 
apparent to the most superticial observer. 


THE j 
PARMENIDES OF PLATO. 





“THR PERSON’ OF THE DIALOGUE, 


CEPHALUS, ADIMANTUS, ANTIPHON, 
GLAUCO, PYTHODORUS, SOCRATES, ZENO, 
PARMENIDES, 


HEN we arrived at Athens “-om Clazomenia, 
ithe place of our abode, we fortunately met with 
Adimantus and Glaucus in the forum: and Adiman- 
’ tus, taking me by the hand, I am glad to see you 
(says he) Cephalus; and if you are in want of any 
thing here, in which we are able to asssist you, I beg 
-you would inform me. Upon which I replied, I 
came for this very purpose, as being indigent of 
your assistance. Tell me, then (says he), what you 
are in want of. And I replied, what was your bro» 
ther’s name? for I do not remember; as he was 
almost a child when I first came here from Clazo- 
‘menia; and since that circumstance took place, a 
great iength of.time has intervened. But his 
father’s nanie was, I think, Pyrilampes, Entirely 
so (says he), and-my brother’s name was Antiphon, 
But what is it you principally enquire after? J 
replied, These my fellow-citizens are.very philoso» 
phic, and have heard that this Amtipbon was fre= 
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quently present with one Pythodorus, the familiar 
‘of Zeno, and that he treasured in his memory the 
discourses which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides 
had with each.other, and which had frequently been 
heard by Pythodorus. You speak the truth, says he. 
These discourses, therefore (says I), we are desirous 
to hear. But this (says he) is‘no difficult matter to 
accomplish : for the young man has made them the 
subject of vehement meditation; and now with his 
grandfather, who bears the same name as. himself, 
very much applies hims-lf to equestrian affairs, 
But if it is necessary, we will go td him : for he just. 
now went from hence home; and dwells very near, 
in Melita. After we had thus spoke, we proceeded 
“to the house of éntipbon ; and found him at home, 
giving a certain bridle to a copper-smith, to be fur- 
nished in a proper manner, But as soon as the 
smith was gone,and the brothers had told him the 
cause of our arrival, ,Antiphon knew me, in cotse-~ 
quence of my former journey to this place, and very 
kindly saluted me: and upon our begging him to. 
relate the discourses, at first he seemed unwilling to 
comply (for he said it was a very operose under-’ 
taking); but afterwards, however, he gratified our 
request. Antiphen, therefore, said, that Pythodorus 
related that Zeno and Parmenides once came: to 
celebrate the great Panathenza: that Parmenides- 
was very much advanced in years, xtremele-hoary, 
but of a beantifal and venerable aspect,“and about 
sixty-five years of age; but that Zeno was nearly 
forty years old, was very tall and graceful to the 
view, and was reported to be the bosom friend .6f 
Parmenides. He likewise said, that hc met with 
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them, together with Pythodorus, in the Ceramicus, 
beyond the walls; where also Socrates came, and 
many others with him, desiring. to. hear the 
writings of Zeno, for then for the first time 
they Lecame acquainted with his writings : but that 
Socrates at that time was very young.- That, in 
consequence of this. Zeno himself read to them, 
And Pythodorus further related, that it happened 
Parmenides was gone out; and that but a small 
part of the discourse remained unfinished, when he 
himself entered, together with Parmenides and 
’ Aristotle, who was one of the thirty Athenians, 
That, in consequence of this, he heard but a little at 
that:time ; but that he had often before heard the 
whole discourse from Zeno. : 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the 
latter part of Zeno’s discourse, entreated him to 
repeat the first hypothesis of his first’ discourse; an@ 
that when he had repeated it, Socrates said—How 
is it you assert, O Zeno, that if beings are many, it 
is requisite that the same things should be both 
similar and dissimilar ? But that this is impossible. 
For neither can things dissimilar be similar, nor 
things similar-be dissimilar. Is not this what you 
, assert? Zeno answered, It is. if therefore it is 

impossible that dissimilars should be similar, and 
similars dissimilar, is it not impossible that many 
things should have a subsistence? For if there were 
many, they vould suffer impossibilities. Is it not 
then the sole intention of your discourses to~ evince, 
by contesting-through all things, that the many has 
no-subsistence ? And do you not consider each of 
your discoursés aa an argument in suport of this 
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opinion; and so think that you have produced.as 
“many argumerts astyou have composed discourses, 
to shew that the many is not? Is not this what 
you say, or do I not rightly understand you? Upon 
which Zeno replied, You per*eive excellently well 
the meaning of the whole book. That Socrates then 
said, I perceive, O Parmenidessthat this Zeno Woes 
not only wish to connect himself in the bands of 
friendship with you, but to agree with you likewise 
in sentiments concerning the doctrines of the present 
discourse. For Zeno, in. a certain respect, ‘has 
written the same as yourself; though, by changing 
certain particulars, he endeavours to deceive us_ into 
an opinion that his assertions are different from . 
yours. For youn your poems assert that the uni- 
verse is one; and you produce beautiful ‘and ex- 
cellent arguments in support of this opinion: but 
Zeno says that He many is not, and delivers many 
and mighty arguments in defence of this assertion. 
As therefore you assert that the one is, and he that 
the many has no subsistence; and each speaks in, 
such a manner as to disagree totally according to 
appearance from one another, though you both nearly 
assert the same; on this account it is that your dis« 
courses seem to be above our comprehension. That 
Zeno said—Indeed, Socraies, so it is: but you do 
not perfectly apprehended the truth of my writings ; 
though, like Laconic dogs, you excellently . pursue 
and trace the meaning of the assertions’ But this 
in the fizst place is concealed from you, that thia 
discourse is not in every respect so veperable, that it 
was composed, as you say, for the purpose of con« 
cealing its real doctrines ftom men, as if- effecting a 
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thing of great importance: yet you have spoken 
something of that which happens io be the case. 
But indeed the truth of the matter is this: These 
writings were composed for the purpose of affording 
a certain assistance to the doctrine of Parmenides, 
against those who endeavour to defame it, by at- 
tempting to shew that if the one is many, ridiculous 
consequences must attend such an opinion; and 
that things contrary to the assertion must ensue. 
This writing therefore contradicts those who say 
that the many is, and oyposes this and many other 
opinions ; as it is desirousjto evince that ihe hypothe- 
sis. which defends the subsistence of the many is 
attended with more ridiculous consequences than 
that which vindicates the subsisteuce of the one, if 
both are sufficiently examined. You are ignorant, 
therefore, Socrates, that this discourse, which was 
* composed by me when a youth, tkrough the love of 
contention, and which was privately taken from me, 
so that I was not able to consult whether or not 
it should be issued into the light—you are ignorant, 
I say, that it was not written through that desire of 
renown which belongs toa more advanced period of 
life, but through a juvenile desire of contention: 
though, as T have said, you do-not conjecture amiss, 
Tadmit it (says Socrates); and I think the case is 
just as you have stated if. But-satisfy me in the 
following particulers. Do you think that there is a 
certain form of similitude, itself subsisting from 
itself? And another which is contrary to this, and 
is that which is dissimilar? But that you and me, 
and other things which we .call many, "participate of 
these two? And that such things af rarticinate 
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af similitude become similar, so far as they partici- 
pate? But those which participate of dissimilitude 
become dissimilar? And that those which parti- 
cipate of both become both? But if all things par- 
ticipate of both, which are contrary to each other, 
and become similar and dissimilar to each other 
through participating of both, -is there any thing 
wonderful in the case ? For if any oné should 
shew that similars themselves become dissimilar, or 
dissimilars similar, I should think it would bea 
prodigy : but if he evinces that such things as par- 
ticipate both these suffer likewiso both these, ‘it 
does not appear to me, O Zcno, that there would be 
any thing absurd in the case ; nor again, if any one 
ghould evince thut all things are one, through their 
participating of the one, and at the same time 
many, through their participating multitude. But 
I should very muca wonder if any one should shew * 
that that which is one is many, and that the many 
is one; and ina similar manner concerning all the 
rest: for doubtless he would produce a proper sub-- 
ject of admiration, who should evince that both, 
genera and species suffer these contrary affections. 
But what occassion of wonder would there be, 
should any one shew that I myself am both one and 
many ? and should prove his assertion by saying, 
when he wishes to assert that I am many, that the 
parts on the right hand of me cre different from 
those on the left, the anterior from the posterior, - 
and in like manner the upward from the downward 
parts (for I think that I participate o: multitude) : 
‘but when he uesires to shew that I am one, should 
anes thatic wr ara aeven in number. 1 am one man, 
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* and participate of the one—so that he would by 
this means evince the truth of both these ‘assertions, 
Hf any one, therefore, should endeavour.to shew that 
stones, wood, and all such particulars are both many 
and one, we should say that he exhibits to our view 
such things as are many and oné, but that he 
does not assert that che one is many, nor the many 
one ; ner speak of any thing wonderful, but asserts 
that which is confessed by all men. But if any one 
should in the first place distribute the forms of 
things, concerning which~I have just been speaking, 
separating them essentially apart from each other, 
such as similitude and dissimilitude, multitude 
and the one, and the rest of this kind, and should ° 
afterwards shew himself able to m agle and separate 

" them in themselves, I should be astonished (says 
he), O Zeno, in a wonderful manner. But it ° 
appears to me that we should “strenuously la- 
bour in the investigation of thego particulars: 
yet I should be much astonished if apy one 
-eould solve this doubt, which is so profoundly 
involved in species; so as to be able no less clearly 
to explain this affair in the forms which are appre- 
hended by the reasoning power, than in thoge 
belonging to visible objects, and which you have 
already discussed. 

Pythodorus said, that"when Socrates had thus’ 
spoken, he thought that Parmanides and Zeng 
seemed to be indignant at the several particulars of 
Soerates’s discourse ; but that -they bestowed. the 
greatest atteation on what he said, and frequently . 
looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates ; and that in consequence of hos coasine ta 
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sneak, Parmenides said—How worthy, O Socrates, 
of-admiration is your ardour in the pursuit of liberal 
disciplines ! Tell me, therefore, have you separated 
as you say certain species apart by themselves, and 
likewise the participants of ‘these species apart ? 
And does there appear to you to be a certain simi- 
litude separate from that similitude which we 
possess, and a certain one and many, and all such 
other particolars, which you have just now heard 
mentioned by Zeno? That Socrates said, So it 
appears to me. And (that“Parmenides said) does it 
also appear to you, that there isa certain species’ or 
form of justice, itself subsisting by itself; likewise 
of beauty and the good, and every thing of this kind ? 
That Socrates smd, It does, And likewise of all 
such things as we are composed from ; so that there 
ig a certain form, of man, or of fire, or water? That 
Socrates answered—I have often been in doubt, © 
O Parmenides,-concerning these ; whether it is ne- 
cessary to speak of them in the same manner as of 
the former particulars, or in a different manner 
And do you doubt, O }Socrates, whether it is ne-. 
cessary to say that there is a certain form of every \ 
guch particular ag may appear {tio be ridiculous, I 
mean hair, mud, and filth, or avy thing else which 
is vile and abject; and that these forms are different 
’ from the particulars with which we are conversant ? 
That Socrates'said, Ido not by any means think 
that the forms of these can be different from those 
which are the objects of our ingpection : but isit 
not vehemently absurd to think that there is a 
certain form uf these ? or this has formerly dis- 
tnrhed me whether or not something of this kind 
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does not take place about every thing: but, after 
having been fixed for some time ir\th% opinion, I 
have hastily withdrawn myself and . fled away; 
fearing lest falling into a certain abyss of trifles, I 
should utterly perish and be lost; but, returning 
from thence, I have seriously applied myself to gon- 
sider those particulars, to which, as we have just 
now asserted, forms belong. That Parmenides then 
said, You are as yet but a young man, O Socrates, 

“and Philosophy has not yet received you into her 
embraces : for in my opition, when youare received 
by her you will not despise any of these particulars ; 
but now, on account of your juvenile age, you regard 
the opinions of men. . 

Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you say, 
that there are certain forms, of which other things 
participating retain the appellations’: as, for instance, 
that such things as participate “of similitude are 
similars ; of magnitude, great ; and that the parti- 
cipants of beauty and justice are beautiful and just ? 
‘That Socrates replied, Entirely so. Does not every 
‘thing which participates either participate the whole 
form, or only a part of it? Or can there be any other 
mode of participation besides these? That Socrates 
said, How can there be? Does it then appear to 
you, that the whole form is one in each individual 
of many things? Or ‘what other opinion have 
you on this subject? That then Socrates said, 
What-hbinders, O Parmenides, but that it should 
be one? As itis therefore one and the same 
in things many and separate from each other, 
the whole will be at the same tipte one, and so 
itself will be separate from itself. . Tiat- Socrates 
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said, It would not be so: but just as if this form 
was day, this baing one and the same, is collectively 
present in many places, and yet is not any thing the 
more separate from itself; in the same manner every 
form may be at once one and ine same in all; That 
Parmenides then said, You have made, O Socrates, 
one and the same thing to be collectively present in 
many places, in a very pleasant) manner; just as if 
covering many men with a veil, you should say that ; 
there is one whole, together with the many. Do 
you not think that you, would make an assertion of 
this kind? That Socrates said, Perhaps so. Will 
therefore the whole veil subsist together with each 
man, or a different part of it with each individual ?- 
A different part ouly. . That Parmenides said, These 
forms then, O Socrates, are divisible, and their 
participants participate only parts of them: and 
hence there will no“longer be one whole form in each 
individual, but only one part of each form. So in- 
deed it seems. Are you then willing to assert that 
one form is in reality divided, and that nevertheless * 
it is still one? That Socrates said, By. no means, 
For see, (said Parmenides) whether: upon dividing 
magnitude itself, it would not be absurd that each.of 
the many things which are great, should be great by 
a part of magnitude less than magnitude itself? 
Entirely so, said Socrates. 

But what then? Can that which-participates a part 
of equal itself, be equal to any thing by this its part of 
equality, which is less than equal itéelf? It is impos- 
sible. But some one of us must possess a part of this. 
small’ quantity : and that-vhich is small itself will 
be vreatey than this. this small qnantity being -a 
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that which is greater ! but that to kth this part 
which was taken away is added, will become smaller, 
and not greater, than it was before. That Socrates 
said—This cannot taxe place. But after what man- . 
ner then, O Socrates, can individuals participate of 
forms, if they are naither able to participate accord- 
ing to “parts, nor according to wholes? That So- 
erates said, It does not appear tp me, by Jupiter, to 
be in any respect an easy matter to define a circum- 
stance of this kind. But what will you say to this ? 
To what? I think that you consider every form as 
one, on this account; because, since a certain multi- 
tude of particulars appears to you to be great, there 
may perhaps appear to him wuo surveys them 
all to -be one idea, from whence you think 
them to be one great thing. That then Socrates 
said, You speak the truth. “But what if you 
consider the great itself,-and other things which 
are great, in the same manner, with the eye of the 

* soul, will not again a certain something which is great 
appear to you, through which all these necessarily 
seem to be great? It seems so. Hence another 
form of magnitude will become apparent, besides 
magnitude itself and its participants: and besides 
all these another magnitude, through which all these’ 
become great; so that each of your forms will no. 
longer be one th7ng, but an infinite multitude. But 
that upon this Socrates replied, Perhaps, O Parme- 
nides, each of these forms is-nothing more ‘than a 
conception, which ought not to subsist any where 
but in the seul ; and if this be the caSe, each will be 
one: and the consequences just no’v mertioned will 
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not ensue. That Parmenides said, What then 7 is. 
each of these-scaceptions one, but at the same time 
a conception of nothing 2? That Socrates said, This 
is impossible. It is a conception, therefore, of 
something ? Certainly. Of being or of non-being ? 
Of being. Will it not be of one particular thing, 
which that conception understands as one certain” 
idea in all things? Undoubtedly. But now will 
not that which is understood to be one, be a form 
always the same ip all things? This seems to be 
necessary. That Parmenices then said, But what, 
is it not necessary, since other things participate of 
forms, that each should be composed from concep- 
tions ; and thus all of them be endued with intellec- 
tion? Or will you assert that though they are con- 
ceptions, yet they understand nothing? But that 
Socrates said, This is by no means rational. But, O 
Parmenides, the affzir seems to me to take place, in 
the most eminent degree, as foliows : that these forms 
are established paradigms, as it were, by their na- 
ture; but that other things are assimilated to these, - 
and ave their resemblances: and that the partici- 
pation of forms by other things, is nothing more 
thon an assimilation to these forms. If any thing, 
therefore; becomes similar to a form, can it be pos- 
sible that the form should not be similar to the assi- 
milated, so far as the assimilated nature is rendered 
similar to the form? Or can any reason be assigned 
why similar should not be similar to similar ?. There 
cannot. Is there not-therefore a mighty necessity 
that the similar to similar should participate of ‘one 
and the same furm? Itisnecessary. But will not 
that throush <he- participation of which similars be- 
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come similars be form itself? Entirely so, Nothing 
therefore can be similar to @ form, nora form vo 
any other. For in this case another form will always 
appear besides some particular form: and if this 
again should become s‘milar to another, another would. 
be required ; and a new form would never cease to 

. take place, as long ac any form becomes similar to 
its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, 
then, other things do not participate of forms 
through similitude ; but it is necessary to seek after 
something else through avhich they participate. So 
it seems. 

That Parnienides then said, Do you see, O Soc- 
rates, how great a.doubt arises, if any one defines 
forms as having an essential su sistence by them- 
selves? Ido very much so. Know then that you 
do not apprehend what dubious consequences are 
produced, by placing every individial form of beings 
separate from its participants. But that Socrates 
said, How do you mean ? That Parmenides answered, 

- There are many other doubts, indeed, but this is the 
greatest: if any one should assert that it is not 
proper forms should be koown, if they are such as 
we have said they ought to be, it is impossible to 
demonstrate that he who asserts this is deceived, 
unless he who doubts is skilled in a multitude of 
particulars, and is natutally sagacious and acute.- 
But he should be willing to pursue him closely who 
endeavours to support his opinion by a multitude of | 
far-fetched arguments: though, after all, he who 
eontends tat forms cannot be known, will remaio 
unpersuaded. But that Socrates said, In what res- 
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pect, 0 Parmenides? Because, Of oerates, I think 
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that both you and any other, who establishes the 
“ essence ofeach form as subsisting by itself, must 
allow in the first place that no one of these subsists 
in'us. For (that Socrates said) how if it did, could 
it any longer subsist essenticliy by itself? That 
Parmenides replied, You speak well. But will you 
not admit that such ideas as arewith relation to each 
other, such as they are, possess also their ~essence 
with respect to themselves, and not with reference 
‘to things subsisting among us, whether they are 
resemblances, or in whatever manner you may es- 
tablish such things; each of which, while we 
participate, we distinguish by some peculiar appella- 
tion? ‘But that the things subsisting among us, and 
which are synonyi ious to these, subsist also- with, 
reference to each other, and not with relation to 
forms; and belong to themselves, but not to those 
which receive with them a common appellation.‘ 
That then Socrates said, How do you mean? As if, 
Parmenides answered, some one of us should be the 
master or servant of any one; he who is master is - 
not the master of servant, nor ishe who is servant, 
servant of master; but he sustains both these rela- 
tions, as being a man; while, in the mean time, 
dominion itself is that which it is from its relation 
to servitude; and servitude in a similar manner is 
servitude with reference ‘> dominion. But the 
ideas with which we are conversant.possess no power 
over the ideas which subsist by themselves. nor 
have they any authority over us: but I assert that 
they subsist from themselves and with~relation to 
themselves; ond ours, in a similar manner, with 
relation to them ‘elves. Do you understand what T 
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say? That Socrates replied, Entirely so. That 
Parmenides theu said, Is not science, sa 7 as it is 
such, the science of that which is true ? Perfectly ao. 
But will every science which is, be the science of 
true being or not? Cortainly it will, Bat will not 
our science be conversant with the truth which 
subsists among us?” And will not each of our 
sciences*be the science of that being which happens 
to reside with us? It is necessary that it should be 
so. But you have granted that we do not possess 
forms, and that they ar- not things with which we 
are conversant? Certainly not. Is each genus of 
beings known to be what it is, through the form 
itself of science? Undoubtedly. But this forni we 
do not possess? By no means. No form therefore 
is known by us, as we do not participate of science 
itself? It doesnot appear it can. The beautiful 
itself, therefore, and the good it-elj, and all such 
things which we have considered as being ideas, are 
unknown to us? So it seems. But survey this, . 
- which is yet still more dire. What? You will say, 
perhaps, that if there is any certain genus of science, 
it is much more accurate than the science which 
resides with us; and that this is likewise true of 
beauty, and every thing else? Certainly. If there- 
fore any one possesses science itself, will you not 
assert that no one possess¢s the most accurate science - 
more than-a god? It is necessary so to assert. But 
eara-god, béing such as he is, know our affairs 
through possessing scienc* itself? Why should he 
not? That Xarmenides ssid, Because it has ._been 
confessed by us, O Socrates, that neither do those 
- forms possess the power which is peral’ar -to them. 
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through relation to our concerns, nor ours from “Ter 
lation to tivt«s; ‘but that the forms in éach division 
are referred to themselves. It was admitted by us. 
If, therefore, there is the most accurate dominion 
with divinity, and the most/accurate science, the 
dominion of the gods will not rule over us, nor will 
their science take cognizance of us, or of any of ovr 
concerns; and in a similar manner we shall not rule 
over them by our dominion, nor know any thing 
divine through the assistance of our science, And 
again, in consequence of tte same reasoning, they 
will neither though gods be our governors, nor have. 
any knowledge of human concerns. But would not 
the discourse be wonderful in the extreme, which 
should deprive. divinity of knowledge? That 
Parmenides said, These, O Socrates, and many 
other consequences besides these, must necessarily 
happen to forms, if they are the ideas of things, - 
and if any one separates each form apart from 
other things; so that any one who hears these 
assertions, ay doubt and hesitate whether such- 
forms have any subsistence ; or if they do subsist in 
a most eminent degree, whether it is not abundantly 
necessary that they should be unknown by the human’ 
nature. Hence he who thus speaks may seem to 
say something to the purpose ; and as we just now 
said, it may be considered as-a wonderful thing, on 
account of the difficulty of being persuaded, and as 
the province of a man of the most excellent dispo- 
sition, to be able to nerceixe that there is a certain 
genus of every thing, anc an essence, “itself subsist- 
ing by itself ¢ but he wilkdeserve still greater admi- 
yation.-who. aft: having made this discovery,. shall 
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be able to teach another how to discern and distin- 
guish alt these in a becoming manner-—Zhat then 
Socrates said, I assent to you, O Parmenides, for you 
entirely speak egreeable to my opinion. 

That Parmenides fu. ther added, But indeed, O 
Socrates, if any one on the contrary takes away the’ 
forms of things, regaraing all that has now been said, 
and other things of the same kind, he will not find 
where to turn his thoughts, while he does not permit 
the ides of every thing which exists to be always the 
same, and by this means“entirely destroys the dis- 
cursive power of the soul; but you also seem in this 
respect to perceive perfectly the same with myself. 
That Socrates answered, You speak the truth. What 
then will you do with respect to philusophy ? Where 
will you turn yourself, being ignorant of these? In- 
deed Ido not seem to myself to know at present. 
That Parmenides said, Before you exercise yourself 
in this affair, O Socrates, you should endeavour to 
define what the beautiful, the just, and the good is, 

and each of the other forms: for I before perceived 
the necessity of your accomplishing this, when I 
heard you discoursing with Aristotle. Indeed that 
ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to dis- 
putation, is both beautiful and divine; but collect 
yourself togother, and while you are young more and 
more exercise yourself in chat science, which appears 
useless to the mary, and is called by them empty 
loquacity ; for if you fos not, the truth will elude 
your pursuit, 7 

That Socrates then said, What method of exer- 
cise is this, O Parmenides“ And thai Parmenides 
replied, It is that which vou have b:ard Zana am. 
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_ploying: but besides this, while you was speaking 
with Zeno; *--dmired your asserting that: you not only 
suffered yourself to contemplate the wandering 
which subsists about the objects of sight, but like- 
wise that which takes place in such things as are 
apprehended by reason, and which some one may 
consider as having a real sursistence. For it ap- 
pears to me (said Socrates), that after this manner it~ 
may without difficulty be proved that there are 
both similars and dissimilars, or any thing else which 
it is the province of being. to suffer. That Parme- 
nides replied, You speak well: but itis necessary 
that, besides this, you should not only consider. if 
each of the things supposed is, what will be the con- 
sequences from the hypothesis, but likewise what 
will result from supposing that it is not, if you wish 
to be more exercised in this affair. How do you 
mean (said Socrates)? As if (said Parmenides) you * 
should wish to exercise yourself in this hypothesis of 
Zeno, tf there are many things, what ought to hap- 
peu both to the many with reference to themselves, 
and to the one; and to the one with respect to itself, 
and to the many: and again, if many are not, to 
consider what will happen both to the one and to 
the many, as well to themselves as to each other. 
And again, if he should suppose if similitude is, or 
if 4 8 not, what will happen from each hypothesis, 
both to the things supposed and- to others, and to 
themselves and to each other; and the same method 
of proceeding must- take~place concerning the dis-_ 
similar, motion and abicing, generativn and corrup- 
tion, being <nd non-beii g: end, in one word, con- 
cerning every ‘hing which is supposed either to be 
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or not to be, or influenced in any manner by any 
other passion, it is necessary to conside-“the con- 
sequences both to itself and to each individual of 
other things, which you may select for this purpose, 
and towards many, and towards all things in a simi- 
lar manner ; ard again, how other things are related 
to themselves, :nd to another which you establish, 
whether ‘you coasider that which is the subject of 
your hypothesis as having a subsistence or as not 
subsisting ; if, being perfectly exercised, you design 
to survey the truth. * 

That Socrates then said, You speak, O Parmenides, 
of an employment which it is impossible to accom- 
plish, nor do I very much understand what you 
mean; but why do you not establish.a certain hypo- 
thesis yourself, and enter on its discussion, that I 
may be the better instructed in this affair? That 
Parmenides replied, You assign, O-Socrates, a migh- 
ty labour to a man so old as myself! Will you, then, 
O Zeno (said Socrates), discuss something for us? 
‘And then Pythodorus related that Zeno, laughing, 
said—We must request Parmenides, O Socrates, to 
engage in this undertaking ; for, as he says, it is’ no 
trifling matter: or do you not see the prodigious 
labour of such a discussion? If therefore many 
were present, it would not be proper to make such 
arequest; for it is unbecoming, especially for an 
old man, to discourse about things of this kind be- 
fore-many witnesses. For the many are ignorant 
that, without this discursiv> progression and wander- 
ing through a: things, it is impossible, by acquiring 
the truth, to obtain the posession of “ntellect, I, 
therefore, O Parmenides, in conjunctiom with Socrates, 
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beg that you would undertake a discussion, which I 
‘have not Lard for along time. But Zeno having. 
made this request, Antiphon said that Pythodorus 
related that he also, and Aristotle, and the rest who 
were present, entreated Parm7nides to exhibit that 
which he spoke of, and not vw deny their request. 
hat then Permenides said, It is necessary to coni- 
ply with your entreaties, though I should ~seem to 
myself to meet with the fate of the Ibycean horse, 
to whom as a courser, and advanced in years, when 
about to contend in the chariot races, and fearing 
through experience for the event, Ibycus comparing 
himself, said—Thus also I that I amo old, am com- 
pelled to return to the subjects of my love; in like 
manner, I appea. to myself to dread vehemently the 
present undertaking, when I call to mind the man- 
ner in which it is requisite to swim over such, and 
80 great a sea oi discourse: but yet it is necessary to 
comply, especially as it is the request of Zeno, for we 
are one and the same. From whence then shall we 
begin ; and what shall we first of all suppose? Are you- 
willing,sinceit seems we mustplay avery serious game, 
that I should begin from myself, and my own hypo- 
thesis, supposing concerning the one itself, whether the 
one is, or whether it is not, what ought to be the 
consequence ? That Zeno said, By all means. Who, 
then (said Parmenides), 7ill answer tome? Will 
the youngest among you do this? For the labour 
will be very little for him to answer what he thirks ; 
and his answer will.at the same time afford mea 
time for breathing in his arduous investigation, 
That then Ar‘stotle said’ I am prepared to attend 
you, Q Parr-erides; for you may call upon me as 
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being the youngest. Ask me, therefore, as one who | 
will answer you. ‘ oa ; 
That Parmenides said, Let us then begin. If one 
is, is it not true that the one will not be many? For 
how can it be? It is n zessary, therefore, that there 
should neither be any part belonging to it, nor that. 
it should be a whole, “Why? Is not a part a part 
of a whole? Certainly. But what isa whole? Is 
not that to which no part is wanting a whole? En- 
tirely so. From both these consequences, therefore, 
the one would be composed of parts, being » whole 
and possessing-parts? It is necessary it should be 
so, And so both ways the one will be many, and 
notone. True. But it ought not ta be many, but ° 
one. It ought. Hence it will neitner be a whole, 
nor possess parts, if the one is one. It will not. If 
_ therefore it has no part, it neither possesses beginning, 
middle, or end; for such as these would be its parts? 
Right. But end and begioning are the bounds. of 
every thing? How should they not? The one there- 
fore is infinite, if it has neither beginning nor end ? 
Infinite, And without figure, therefore, for it neith- 
er participates of the round figure nor the straight. 
Why not? For the round figure is that, the ex- 
tremities of which are equally distant from the 
middle. Certainly. And the straight figure is that, 
the middle part of which is situated before, or in the 
view of both the ‘extremes? It is so. Will not 
therefore the ane consist of parts, and be many, 
whether it participates of « straight or round figure ? 
Entirely so, It is therefore neither straight nor cir- 
cular, since +t is without pa ts. Right.” Andindeed, 
hatne onnh teal hana where: for it will. neither 
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- bo in another, nor in itself. How so? For being 
inanother, it would after a manner be circularly 
comprehended by that in which it is, and would be 
touched by itin many places: but it is impossible 

- that the one which is withou’ parts, and which does 

“not participate of a circle, should be touched by a 
circle in many places. Impossible. But if it were 
in itself it would also contain itself, since it is no 
other than itself which subsists in itself: for it is 
impossible that any thing should not be compre- 
hended by that in which it is, It is impossible. 
Would not therefore that which contains be one 
thing, and that which is contained another? For 
the same wholc cannot at the same time suffer and 
produce both these: and thus the one would no long- 
er be one, but two. It certainly would not. The 
one therefore *s not any where, since it is neither- 
in itself nor in another. It is not. But consider 
whether thus vircumstanced it can either stand or be 
moved. Why can it not? Because whatever is 
moved is either locally moved, or suffers alteration ; 
for these alone are the genera of motion. Certainly. 
But if the one should be altered from itself, it is im- 
possible that it-hould remain in any respect the 
one. Impossible. It will not therefore be moved 
according to alteration? - It appears that it will not. 
Bat will it be moved locally? Perhaps so. But in- 
deed if the one is moved locally, it will either be 
carried round in the same circle, or it will change 
one place for another. J ecessarily so, ‘But ought 
not that which is carrie round in a circle to stand 
firm in the middle, and: to have the cther parts of 
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be devised by which it is possible that a nature 
which has neither middle nor parts can be circularly - 
carried about the middle? There cannot be any. 
But if it changes its place, would it not become 
situated-elsewhere, 2 .d thus be moved? In this 
_case it would. Hasgit not appeared to be impossi- 
ble that the one suould be in anything ? It has. 
Is it not much more impossible that it should become 
situated in any thing? I do not understand how 
you mean, If any thing is becoming to be in any 
thing, is it not necessary that it should not yet be 
in it, since it is becoming to be; nor yet entirely 
out of it, since it has already become? .It is neces- 
sary. If therefore this can take >lace in any other 
thing, it must certainly happen to that which pos- 
sesses parts; for one part of it will be in this thing, 
but another ont of it: but that which has no parts 
cannot by any means be wholly within or without 
any thing. Itistrue. But is it not much ‘more 
impossible that that which neither has parts nor is a 
whole can be becoming to be in any thing; since it 
can neither subsist in becoming to be according to 
parts, nor according to a whole? So it appears. 
Hence it will neither change its place by going any - 
where, nor that it may become situated in any thing ; 
nor thyough being carried round in that which is the 
same, will it suffer any alteration. It does not ap- 
pear that it can.” The one therefore is immovable, 
according to every kind of motion. Immovable. 
But we have likewise ass rted “that it is impossible 
for the one to be in any thing. We havesaidso. It 
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2, But the one can neither be in itself nor in 
another. It cannot. The one therefore is never in 
same, It does not appear that it is. But as it is 
never in same, it can neither be at rest nor stand 
still. In this case it cannot. The one, therefore, as 
if appears, neither stands still ror is moved. It does. 
not appear that it can. Nor will it be the same 
either with another, or with itself; nor again different 
either from itself or from another. How so? For if 
different. from itself, it would be different from the 
one, and so would not be the one. True. And if it 
should be the same with another, it vould not be 
itself ; so that neither could it thus be the one, but 
it would be somthing different from theone, It 
could not indeed. But if it is the same with another 
must it not be different from itself? It must. But 
it will not be diferent from another while it is the 
one. For itdoes not belong to the one to be dif- 
ferent from another, but to that alone which is dif- 
ferent from another, and to no other. Right. In . 
consequence therefore of its being the one, it will not 
be another; or do you think that it can? Certainly 
not. But if itis not different from another, neither 
will it be differers from itself But if not different 
from itself, it will not be that which is different, and 
being in no respect that which is different, it, will be 
different from nothing. Right. Nor yet will it be 
the same with itself, Why not? Is the nature _of 
the one the same with that of same? Why? Be- 
cause when any thing bec.»mes the same with any 
thing, it does not on this ccount become one. But 
what then? .That which becomes the same with 
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not one. True. But ifthe one and same differ in 

no respect, whenever any thing becomes sane it wil 
always become the one, and whenever it becomes 

the one it will be same. Entirely so, If therefore 

the one should be the s~me with itself, it would be to 

itself that which is noi one; and so that which is 
one will not be one. But this indeed is impossible: 
It isimpossible therefore for the one to be either 

different from another, or the samefwith itself. Im- 
possible. And thus dhe one will neither be different 
nor the same, either with respect to itself or another. 
Tt will not. But neither will it be similar to any 
thing, or dissimilar either to itself or to another. 
Why not? Because the similar is that which ina 
certain respect suffers same. Certa‘aly. But it has 
appeared that same is naturally separate from the 
one. It has appeared so. But af the one should 
suffer any thing separate from its being one, it would 
become more than the one, but this is impossible. 
Certainly, In no respect therefore can the one sui- 

- fer to be the same, either with another or with itself. 
It does not appear that it can. It cannot therefore 
be similar either to another or to itself. So it seems. 
Nor yet can the one suffer to be another; for thus 
it would suffer to be more than the one. More, in- 
deed. But that which suffers to be different, either 

‘from itself or from anothe~, will be dissimilar either 
to itself or to another, if that which suffers same is 
similar. Right. But the one, as it appears, since 
it in no respect suffers different, can in no respect be 
dissimilar either to itself. r to xacther. It certainly 
cannot. The one therefor: will neither be similar 
nor dissimilar, either to ar ther or to self. Itdoes 
not appear that it can. 
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But since it is such it will neither be equal nor 
‘anequal, either to itself or to another. How so? If 
it were equal, indeed, it would be of the same 
measures with that to which it is equal. Certainly. 
But that which is greater ordesser than the things 
with which it is commensurace, will possess more 
measures than the lesser quan‘ities, but fewer that 
the greater. Certainly. But +o those to which it 
is incommensurable with respect to the one part, 
it will consist of lesser; and with respect to the 
other, of greater measures. How should it not? 
Is it not therefore impossible that that which does 
not participate of swme, should either be of the same 
measures, or admit any thingin any respect tho 
same? Itisimjossible. It will therefore neither 
be equal to itself, nor to another, if it does not con- 
sist of the same measures. It does not appear that 
it will. But if t consists of more or fewer measures, 
it will be of as many parts as there are measures; 
and so again it will no longer be the one, but as 
many as there are measures. Right. But if it - 
should be of one measure, it would become equal to 
that measure : but it has appeared that the one can- 
not be equal to any thing. It hasappearedso. The 
one therefore neither participates of one measure, 
nor of many, nor of a few; nor (since-it in no res- 
pect participates of same) ean it ever, as it appears, 
be equal to itself or to another, nor. again greater or 
lesser either than itself or another. It is in every 
respect so. - 

But what? Does it apvear that the one can be 
either older or younger, or be of the same age? 
What should hincer? If it had in any respect the 
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same age, either with itself or with another, it would 
participate equality of time and similitude, which” 
we have nevertheless asserted the one does not par- 
ticipate. We have asserted so. And this also we 
have said, that it ‘either participates of dis- 
similitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How there- 
fore, being such, cap’ it either be older or young- 
er than" any thing, “or possess the same age with 
any thing? It can in no respect. The one there- 
fore will neither be younger nor older, nor will 
it be of the same age either with itself or. 
with another. It does not appear that it will. 
Will it not’ therefore be impossible that the 
one should be at all in time, if it be such? Or is it 
not necessary that, if any thing is in time, it should 
always become older than itself? It is necessary. 
But is not that which is older, always older than the 
younger? What then? That therefore which is 
becoming to be older than itself, is at the same time 
becoming to be younger than itself, if it is about to 
’ have that through which it may become older. How 
do yousay? Thus: It ‘is requisite that nothing 
should subsist in becoming to be different from 
another, when it is already different, but that it 
should be now different from that which is different, 
have been from that which was, and will be from 
that which is to be hereafter: but from that which 
is becoming to be Aifferent, it ought neither to have: 
been, nor to be hereafter, nor to be, but to subsist in 
becoming to be different,-and xo otherwise. It is 
necessary. ut the older differs from the younger, 
and no other. Certain]. Hence “that which is 
becoming to be older than itself, must recessarily at 
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_the same time subsist in becoming to be younger 
than itself. It seems so. But likewise it ought not 
to subsist in becoming to bein a longer time than 
itself, nor yet.in a shorter; but in a time ‘equal to 
itself it should subsist in bece'ning to be, should be, 
“pave been, and be hereafter. For these are neces- 
sary. It is necessary, therefore, as it appears, that 
such things as are in time; and participate an 
‘affection of this kind, should each one possess the 
same age with itself, and should subsist in becoming 
to be both older and younger than itself. It seems 
so. But no one of these passions belongs to the one. 
None. Neither therefore is time present with it, nor 
does it subsist in any time. It does vot indeed, 
according to the decisions of reason. What then? 
Do not the terms dt was, it has been, it’did become, 
seem to signify the participation of the time past ? 
Certainly. And do not the terms it will be, it may ” 
become, and it will be generated, signify that which 
is about to be hereafter? Certainly. But are not 
the terms éé is, and if is becoming to be, marks of* 
the present time? Entirely so. If then the one 
participates in no respect of any time, it neither ever 
was, nor has been, nor did become; nor is it now 
generated, nor is becoming to be, nor 4s, nor may 
become hereafter, nor will be generated, nor will be. 
It is most true. Is it pC3sible therefore that any 
thing cau participate of essence, except according to 
some one of these? Itis not. In no respect thore= 
fore does the one perticip-te of essence. It does not 
appear that it can. The one therefore is in po res- 
pect. So it seems. ELence it is not in such a 
manner as 70 Se one. for thus it would be being, and 
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" participate of essence: but as it appears, the one 
neither is one nor is, if it be proper to believe ‘in™ 
reasoning of this kind. It appears so. But can any 
thing either belong to, or be affirmed of that which 
isnot? How can it? -Neither therefore does, any 
name belong to it, nor discourse, nor any science, 
nor sense, nor opinion. It does not appear thav 
there car. Hence it can neither be named, nor 
spoken of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, 
nor perceived by any being. So it seems. Is it 
possible therefore that these things can thus take 
place about the one? It ape not appear to me that 
they can. 

Are you therefore willing that we should return - 
again to the hypothesis from the bejinning and see 
whether or not by this means any thing shall appear 
to us different from what it did before? Iam 

entirely willing, Have we not therofore declared 
if the one is, what circumstances ought to happen 
to it? Isit not so? Certainly. Buf consider from 
the beginning, if the one is, can it be possible that 
it should be, and yet not participate of essence? 
It cannot.” Will not essence therefore be the essence 
of the one, but not the same with the one: for if it 
were the same, it would not be *he essence of the 
one, nor would the one participate of essence, but it 
would be all one to say the one ts, and one one. 

* But now our hypothesis is not ¢f one, what ought to 
happen, but if the one is--Is it not so? Entirely 
so. Does it«not signify that the term is is something 

" different from the one? Necessarily. If therefore 
any one shocld- summarile assert that the one is, 

’ this would be no other one shan that avhich parti- 

cipates of essence. Certainiy. f 
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Again therefore let us say, if the one is, what will 
“happen.” Consider then whether it is not necessary 
that this hypothesis should signify such 3 one as 
possesses. parts? How? Thus. If the term itis . 
‘is spoken of one being, and the one, of being which 
is one, and essence is not the Jame with the one, but 
each belongs to that same one-eing which we have 
supposed, is it not necessary that the whole of it 
should be one being, but that its parts should be 
the one and to be? tis necessary. Whether there- 
fore should we call each of these parts a part alone, 
or a part of the whole? Each should be called a 
part of the whole. That which ts one, therefore, is 
a whole, and possesses a part. Entirely so. What 
_then? Can each of these parts of one being, viz. the 
one and being, desert each other, so that the oné 
shall not be a part of being, or being shall not be a 
part of the ona?-It cannot be. Again therefore - 
each-of the parts will contain both one and being, 
and each part will at least be composed from two 
_ parts; and, on the same account, whatever part. 

takes place will always possess these two parts: for 
the one will always contain being, and being, the 
one; so that two things will always be produced, 
and no part will-ever be one. Entirely so. Will 
not therefore one being thus become an infinite 
multitude ? So it seems. - . 

But proceed, and still further consider this. .- 
What? - We have said that the one participates of 
essence, so far as it is being We Rave said so. . 
And on this account one being appears.to be many. 
It does so. -But -what then? If we receive by 
cogitation that-one which we said participates of 
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essence, and apprehend it alone by itself without 
that which we have said it participates, will it appear 
to be one alone? Or will this also be many? I 
think it will be one. But let us consider another 
certain circumstance. It is necessary that its es- 
sence should be one thing, and itself another thing 
if the one does not participate of essence; but as 
essence it participates of the one. It is necessary. — 
If therefore eesence is one thing and the one another 
thing, neither is the one, so far as the one, different 
from essence, nor essence, s> far as essence, different 
from the one; but they are different from each other 
through that which is different and another, En- 
tirely so, So that different is neither the same with 
the one nor with essence. How can it? What, 
then, if we should select from them, whether if you 
will essence and different, or essence and the one, or 
the one and different, should we not, in each as- 
sumption, select certain things which might very 
properly be denominated both these? How do you 
mean? After this manner: Is there not that which 
we call essence? Theré is. And again, that which 
we denominate the one? And this also. Is not 
therefore each of them denominated? Each. But 
what, when I say essence and the one, do I not pro- 
nounce both these? Entirely so. And if I should 
say essence and differen‘, or different and the one. 
should I not perfectly, in each of these, pronounce 
both?. Certainly. But can those things which are 
properly denominated both, be both, and yet-=st 
two? They annot. And.can any reason be aa. 
signed, why of two thing each of th-m should not 
be one? There cannot. As therefors these two 
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subsist together, each of them will be one. It appears 
so. But if each of them is one, and the one is placed 
together with them, by any kind of conjunction, will 
not all of them become three? Certainly. But are — 
not three odd, and two eve~? How should they 
not? But what then? Being two, is it not neces- 
sary that twico should be present? And being 
three, thrice; since twice one“ subsists in two, and 
thrice one in three? Itis necessary. But if there 
are two and twice, is it not necessary that there 
should be twice two? Aad if there are three and 
thrice, that there should be thrice threé? How 
should it not? But what, if there are three and 
twice, and two and thrice,is it not neccssary that there 
should be thrice two and twice three? Entirely so. 
Hence there will be the evenly even, and the oddly 
odd; and the oddly even, and the evenly odd. It 
will bo so. If therefore this be the case, do you " 
think that any. number will be left which is not ne- 
cessarily there? By nomeans. If therefore the one 
is, it isalso necessary that there should be number.’ 
lt is necessary. But if number is, it is necessary 
that the many should subsist, and an infinite multi- 
tude of beings: or do you not think that number, in- 
finite in multitude, will also participate of essence ? 
By all means I think so. If therefore every number 
participate of essence, will not each part also of num- 
ber participate of essence ? Certainly. Essence there- 
fore will be distributed through all things which-are 
taay, and will not-desert any being, whether the 
least or the greatest: for how can essence be absent 
from any beitg? Inno spect. Essence therefore 
is distributed] as much as possible into the least-and 
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the greatest, and into all things every way, and is 
divided the most of all things, and possesses infinite 
parts.” It isso. Very many therefore are its parts 
Very many indeed. But what, is there any one of 
these which is a part eZ essence, and yet is not one 
part? But how can this be? But if it is, I think 
it must always be necessary, as long as it is, that it 
should bea certain one ; but that it cannot possibly be - 
nothing. It is necessary. he one, therefore, is pre- 
sent with every part of essence, deserting no part, 
whether small or great, or in whatever manner it may 
be affected. It isso, Can one being therefore be a 
whole, subsisting in many places at once? Consider 
this diligently. I do consider it, ar-1 I see that it is 
impossible. It is divided, therofore, since it is not a 
whole; for it can.no otherwise be present with all the 
parts of essence, than in a divided state. Certainly, 
But that which is divisible ought necessarily to be so 
many as its parts. It ought. We did not therefore 
just now speak truly, when we said that essence was 
distributed into very many parts; since it is not divi- 
ded into more parts than the one, but into parts equal 
to those of the one: for neither does being desert 
the one, nor the one, being ; but these two always sub- 
sist, equalized through all things. It appears to be 
entirely so, he one, therefore, which is distributed 
by essence, is many and an infinite multitude. So 
it appears. One being therefore is not only many, 
but itis likewise necessary that the one which is: 
distributed by essence should be"many. Entirely so 80. 
And indeed in consequenre of the parts being paris 
of a whole, the one will be defined-according to a 
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whole ? Necessarily so. But that which contains will 
be a bound. Hew should it not 2? One being; there- 
fore, is in a certain respect both one atid many, whole — 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears 
so. As it is bounded, therefre, must it not also 
have extremes? It is necessary. But what, if it be 
a whole, must it not also have beginning, middle, 
and end? Or can there be any whole without these 
three? And if any one of these be wanting, can it 
be willing to be any longera whole? It cannot. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, will possess a ‘be- 
ginning, end, and middle. It will. But the middle 
is equally distant from the extremes ; for it could 
not otherewise ba the middle. It could not. And, 
as it appears, the one being such, will participate of 
a certain figure, whether straight or round, or a 
certain mixture from both. It will so. 

Will it therefore, being such, subsist in itself and . 
in another? Fow? For each of the parts is in the ~ 
whole, nor is any one external to the whole. It is 
so. But all the parts are comprehended by the” 
whole. Certainly. But the oneis all the parts of 
itself;.and is neither more nor less than all. Oer- 
tainly. Is not the one, therefore,a whole? How 
should it not? 1f therefore all the parts are in the 
whole, and all the parts are one, and the one isa 
whole, but all the parts “re comprehended by the 
whole ; hence the one will be corcprehended by the 
one, and so the one will be in itself. It appears so. 
But again the whole is not in the parts, neither in 
all, nor in a certain one. For if it were in all, it 
would necessarily bein one: for if it were not in- 
some one. i2 would not be able to bein all. But if 
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this one isa one belonging to all the parts, and the 
whole is not in this one, how can it-any longer be a _ 
whole in all the parts? Inno respect. Nor yet in 
any of the parts. For if the whole should be in 
some of the parts, the greater would be in 
the lesser, whichis impossible. Impossible, But 
since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor 
in all the parts, is it not necessary that it should 
either be in some other, or that it should be nowhere ? 
It is necessary. But ifit is nowhere, will it not be 
nothing? Andifit is & whole, since itis notin 
itsélf, is it not necessary that it should be in another ? 
Entirely so. So far therefore as the one is a whole, 
it is in another: but so far as all things are its 
parts, and itself all the parts, it is in itself: and so 
the one. will necessarily be in itself and in another. 
Necessarily. " 5% 

But as the one is naturally such, is it not necessary 
that it should both be moved and stand still ? How ? 
It must stand, indeed, if it be in itself. For heing © 
in one, and not departing from this, it will be in 
same, through being in itself. It will, But that 
which is always in the same, must necessarily with- 
out doubt always stand still. Entirely so. But’ 
what, must not that on the contrary which is always 
in another, necessarily never bein same? But if 
it be never in same, car: it stand still? And if it 
does not stand ciill, must it not be moved? Cer- 
tainly. It is necessary therefore that the one, since 
it is always in itself and in ancther, must always de 
moved and Stand still, I+ appears so. . 

But, likewise, it ougut to be the same with 
itself,- and different from itself: ~nd,. in like 
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manner, the same with and different from others, 
if it suffers what we have related above. How? 
Every thing, in a certain respect, thus takes 
place. with relation to every thing: for it is 
either the same with it or different: or if it is 
neither same nor different, it willbe a part of this 
to which it is so related, or witt respect to a part it 
wiil be 4 whole. It appears so. Is therefore the one 
@ part of itself? By no means. It will not there- 
fore he a whole, with respect to itself, as if itself 
were a part. For it cannat. But is the one, therefore, 
different from the one? By no means, It will not 
therefore be different from itself. Certainly not. If 
therefore it is neither different nor a whole, nor yet 
a part with respect to itself, is it not necessary, 
that it should be the same with itself? It is neces- 
sary. But what, that which is elsewhere than itself, 
subsisting in same’ in itself, must it not necessa- 
rily be different from itself, since it has a subsist- 
ence elsewhere? It appears so to me. And in this. 
manner the one appears to subsist, being at the sanie | 
time both in itself and in another. So it seems. 
Fhrough this, therefore, it appears that the one is 
different from itself. It does so. 

’ But what, if any thing is different from any thing, 
is it not different from that which is different? Ne- 
eessarily so. But are noi all such things, as are 
not one different-from the one? ‘nd is not the one 
different from such things as are not one? “How, 
shoud it not? The one therefore will be different 
from other things. Differmt, But see whether dif- - 
ferent and same are not coutrary to each other. How .. 
should they Zot?) Do von think therafare that oummio 
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can ever be in different, or different in same? I 
do not. If therefore different is never in same, there 
is no being in which for any time different subsists ; 
for if it subsisted in it during any time whatever, in 
that time different wculd be in same. Would it not 
be so? It would. but ‘Since it is never in seme; 
‘different will never subsist in any being. True. 
Neither therefore w.ll different be in things which 
are aot one, nor in the one. It will not. The one’ 
therefore will not through diferent be different from 
things which are not-cae, nor things which are 
-not one from the one. Not, indeed. Nor likewise 
will they be different from each other, since ‘they do 
not participate of different. For_how can they? 
But if they are neither different from themselves, nor 
from diferent, must they not entirely escape from 
being different from each other? They must escape. 
But neither will things which arc not one participate 
of the one: for if they did they would uno longer be 
-not one, but in a certain respect one. True. ~Hence 
things which are not one will not ‘be number ; for 
thoy would not be entirely not one in consequence, 
of possessing number. Certainly not. But what, 
can things which are not one be parts of one? Or * 
would not things which are not one by this means 
participate of the one? They would participate. If 
therefore this is entirely-the one, but those not one, 
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ore, nor a whole with respect to them, as if they were 
parts; nor, on the contrary, will things whit=—7e 
not one be parts of the one, nor yet wholes, as if the 
one were a part. They w.ll.not. Bui we have said 
that things which are neither parts nc wholes, nor 
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different from each other, must be the same with 
each other. We have said so. Must we not there- 
fore assert that the one, since it subsists in this 
manner with respect to things which are not one, is 
the same with them? We rust. The one, there- 
-tore, as it appears, is both difterent from others and 
itself, and the same with them”and with itself. It 
appears from this reasoning to. ve so. > 
But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and 
others ? Perhaps so. Since therefore it appears to ‘be 
different from others, other: also will be different from 
it. But what then? Willit notbe different from 
others, in the same manner as others from it? And 
this neither more nor less? How should it not? 
. If therefore neither more, nor less, it must be dif- 
’ ferent in a similar manner. Certainly. Will not 
that through which the one becomes different from 
others, and others ia a similar manner from it, be 
also that through which both the one becomes the 
same with others, and others with the one? How 
do, you: say? Thus: Do not you call every name 
he name of something? I do: but what then? 
Do you pronounce the same name often or once? 
" I pronounce it once. When therefore you enunciate 
that name once, do you denominate that thing to 
which the name belongs: but if often, not the same ? 
Or whether you pronounce-the suc’name once or 
often, do you not necessarily always signify the 
same thing? But what then? Does nota different 
n&éi. velong to some certain thing? Entirely so. 
When therefore you pronounce this, whether once or 
often, you do nvt assign this name to any other, nor 
do you deneminate any other thing than that to 
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which this name belongs. It is necessary it should 
be 50. But when we say that other things are dit- 
ferent from the one, and that the one is different from ~ 
" others, twice pronouncing the name different, we 
yet signify nothing more than the nature of that 
” thing of which this ‘3 the name. Entirely 30, Tf 
‘therefore the one be Aifferent from others, and others 
from ths one, in corsequence of suffering the game 
diferent, the one will not suffer that which is dif- 
ferent from others, but the same with others : but is 
not that which in a certain respect suffers the same 
similar? Certainly. But, in the same manner, as 
the one becomes different from others, every thing 
becomes similar to every thing: for every thing is 
‘different from all things. It appears so. But is the 
similar contrary to the dissimilar? Itis. And is 
not different contrary to same ? And this also. But 
this likewise is apparent, that the yneis both the 
same with and different from others. It is appa- 
rent. But to be the same with others is a contrary 
passion to the being different from others. Entirely 
so. But the one appears to be similar, so far as 
different. Certainly. So.far therefore as it is same, 
it will be dissimilar on account of its suffering a 
passion contrary to that which prcduces the similar : 
or was it not the similar which produced the differ- 
ent? Certainly. It. ywill therefore render that 
‘ which is dissimilar the same; or it would not. be 
contrary to different. So itappears. The one there- 
fore will be both similar and disgimilar to other=-o»g 
so far as different it will be similar; but so far as 
the same dissimilar. Th case appears to be so. 
And it.is likewise thus affected. How? So far as 
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it suffers same it does not suffer that which is vari- 
ous; but not suffering that which is various, it 
cannot be dissimilar; and not being dissimilar, it 
will be similar: but so far as it suffers different it 
will be various ; and being various it will be dissi- 
miilar. You speak the truth.~ Since therefore the ° 
one is both the same with and cifferent from others,” | 
’ accotding to both and according- to each of these, it 
will be similar and dissimilar to others. “Entirely’so. 
And will not this in a similar manner be the case 
with relation to itself, since it has appeared to be 
both different from and the same with, itself; so 
- that, according to both these, and according to each, 
it will appear to be similar and dissimilar? -Neces. 
sarily so. oe : 
But consider now how. the one subsists with res- 
pect to touching itself and others, and not touching, 
T consider. For the one appears in a certain respect, 
to be in the whole of itself Right. But is the one 
also in others’ Certainly. So far therefore as 
the one is in others it will touch others; but so far . 
as it is in itself it- will be hindered from touching 
others, but it will touch itself because it subsists 
in itself, So it appcars. And thus, indeed, the 
one will both tcuch itself and others. It will 
so. But what will you say to this? Must not every 
thing which is about to touch any thing be situated 
in a place proximate to and after that which it is 
about to touch, and in which when situated it touches? 
Ihismecessary. The:one, therefore, if it is about to 
touch itself, ought to be situated immediately after . 
itself occupyine the place proximate to that in which 
itis. It ought sc. Would not this be the case with 
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the one if it was two; and would it not be in two. 
places at once? But can this be the-case while it is 
the one? It cannot. The same necessity therefore 
belongs to the one, neither to be two nor to touch 
itself. The same, But neither will it touch others, 
Why? Because we have said, that when any thing 
is about to touch any thing which is separate from * 
it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which itis 
about to touch; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore 
at the least are requisite, if contact is about to 
take place. Certainly. But if a third thing suc- 
ceeds to the two terms, these will now be three, but 
the contacts two. Certainly. And thus one always 
being added, one contact will be added, and it will 
come to pass that the contacts will be less by one 
than the multitude of the numbers : for by how.much 
the two first numbers surpassed” the contacts, so as 
to be more in number than the contacts, by so much 
will all the following number surpass the multitude 
of the contacts. For in that which remains one will 
be added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. The contacts therefore less by 
one will always be as many in number as the things 
themselselves. True. If therefore it is one alone, 
and not two, there can be no contact. How can 
there? Have we not saci that such things as are 
different from the cne are neither one nor participate 
of it, since they are different? We have. The one 
therefore is not number in others, as the one ts uuu 
contained inthem. ‘How can it? The one therefore 
ig neither others, nor two, nor any thiag possessing 
the name of another number. Itisuc. The one 
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therefore is one alone, and will not be two. It will 
“not, as it appears. There is no contact, therefore, 
two not subsisting. There is not. The one there- 
fore will neither, touch other things, ‘nor will other 
things touch the one, as ther2 is no contact. Cer- 
“tainly not. On all these accounts, therefore, the one 
will both touch and not touch others and itself, So 
it appears. : 7 
Is it therefore equal and unequal to itself and 
others? How? If the one were greater or lesser 
than others, or others greater or lesser than the one, 
would it not follow that neither the one, because one, 
nor others, because different from the one, would be 
greater or lesser than each other from their own 
essences? Butif cach, besides being such as théy 
are, should possess equality, would they not be equal 
to cach other? Butif the one should possess magni~ 
tude and the other parvitude, or the one magnitude’ 
but others parvitude, would it not follow, that, with 
whatever species magnitude was present, that species 
would be greater; but that the species would be 
lesser with which parvitude was present? Neces- 
sarily so, Are there not therefore two certain spe- 
cies of this kind, magnitude and parvitude? For if 
they had no subsistence they could never be con- 
trary to each other, and be present with beings. 
How should they? If therefore parvitude becomes 
inherent in the one, it will either be inherent in the 
whole or in a part of it. Itis necessary. Butif it 
“Znould be inherent in the - whole, will it not either 
be extended equally through the whole of the.one 
or comprehend the one? Plainly so. If parvitude 
therefore i-equally inherent in the one, wilLit not be 
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equal to the one; but if it comprehends the one will 
it not be greater? How should it nok? Can there- 
fore parvitude be equal to or greater than any thing, 
and exhibit the properties of magnitude and equality, 
and not its own ? It is impossible. Parvitnde, there- 
fore, will not be inherent in the whole of the one, but. ~ 
if at all, ina part. Cectainly. Nor yet again in the 
whole paft; as the same consequences would ensue 
_ in the whole part of the one, as in the whole of the 
one: for it would either be equal to or greater than 
the part in which it is inaerent. It is necessary. 
Parvitude therefore will not be inherent in any being, 
since it can neither be in a part nor in a whole; nor 
will there be any thing small, except smallness itself. 
It does not appear that there will. Neither will 
magnitude therefore be in the one: for there will be 
some other thing great besides magnitude itself. I 
mean that in which magnitude is iaherent; and this, 
though parvitude is not, which ought to be surpassed 
-by that which is great; but which in this case is im- 
‘possible, since parvitude is not inherent in any be- 
ing. True. But indeed magnitude itself will not 
surpass any thing else but parvitude itself, nor will 
-parvitude be less than any other than magnitude 
itself. It will not. Neither therefore will other 
things be greater than the one ; nor lesser, since they 
neither possess magnitude nor parvitude: nor will 
these two possess any power with respect to the one, 
eitfer-of surpassing or of being surpassed, but this 
will be the case only with respect to each other7—=c>- 
on the contravy will éhe one be either greater or lesser 
than these two, or others,as it neither possesses 
magnitude nor parvitude. So indeéd it~ppears.. If 
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the one therefore is neither greater nor lesser than 
“others, 1s it not. necessary that it should neither sur- 
“pass nor be surpassed by them ? It is necessary. Is 
it not also abundantly necessary, that that which 
neither surpasses nor is surpassed should be equally 
‘affected? And must it not, if equally affected, be 
equal? How should it not? he one therefore will 
be thus circumstanced with respect to itself; viz. 
from neither possessing magnitude nor parvitude in 
itself, it will neither surpass nor be surpassed by itself ; 
but being equally affected it will be equal to itself. 
Entirely sv. The one therefore will be equal both’ 
to itself and others. So it appears. — 

But if the ong should be in itself, it would also be 
externally about itself; and so, through compré- 
hending itself, it would be greater than itself; but 
from being comprehended less than itself : and thus 
the one would de Hoth greater and lesser than itself. - 
It would so. Is not this algo necessary, that nothing 
has any subsistence besides the one and others? 
How should it be otherwise? But ought not what- 
ever hasa heing to be always somewhere? Cer- 
tainly, And does not that which subsists in another 
subsist as the lesser in the greater? For one thing 
cannot in any otner way subsist in another. It can- 
not. But since there is nothing else except the one 
and others, and it is necessary that these should be 
in something, is it not necessary that they should 
be in one another, viz. others in the one, and the-one 

~irviuers; or that they should be nowhere? It ap- 
pears so. Becanse therefore the on is in others, 
others will bo greater than the one, through compre- 
hending it~ but the one will be less than others, be- 
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cause comprehended : but if others are inlerent ir 
the one, the one on the same account will be greater 
than others ; but others will be less than the one. It 
appears so. The one therefore is equal to, greater 
and lesser, both than itself and others. It seems so. - 
’ Butifitis greater, equal, and lesser, it will be of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself 
and others ; and if of measures, also of parts. How 
should it not? Being therefore of equal, more, and 
fewer measures, it will algo, be more and less in num- 
ber, both with respect to itself and others: and-also, 
for the same-reason, equal to itself and others, 
How? That which is greater possesses more mea- 
sures than that which is smaller, Cad coutatos as 
many parts as measures; and that which is lesser 
in the same manner, as also that which is equal, It 
isso. Since the one, therefore is hoth greater, lesser, 
and equal to itself, will it not also contain measures 
equal to, more and fewer than itsel?? And if of 
measures, will not this also be true of parts? How 
should it not? If therefore it contains equal parts 
with itself, it will be equal in multitude to itself: 
but if more, more in multitude, and if fewer, less in 
multitude, than itself. It appears se. But will the 
one be similarly affected towards others? For since 
it appears to be greater than others, is it not neces- 
sary that it should be mose in number than others ? 
but, because it is lesser, must it not also be fewer in 
number ? and because equal in magnitude, must it. 
notalso be equal in multitude to others? It is 
necessary. And thus again, as it appears, the one 
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. Will the one therefore participate of time? And 
- ig it, and does it subsist in becoming to be younger 
and older, both than itself and others? And again, 
neither younger nor older than itself and others, 
though participating of time ?“How ? To be in a cer- 
tain respect-is present with it, since itis the one. Cer- 
tainly. But what else is to be than a participation 
of essence with the present timé? In the same man- 
ner as if was is a communication of essence with the 
past, and it will be with the future? It is no other. 
It must participate therefore of time, if it participates 
of being. Entirely so. Must it not therefore parti- 
cipate of time in progression? Certainly. It will 
always therefore subsist in becoming to be older than 
itself, if it proceeds according to time. It is neces- 
sary. Do we therefore call to mind that the older is 
always becoming older, because it is always bee 
‘coming younger?“ We do call it to mind. Does 
not the one, therefore, while it is becoming. older 
than itself subsist in becoming older than itself, 
while it is becoming younger than itself? Ne-" 
cessarily so. It will therefore become both young- 
er and older than itself. Certainly. But is it not 
then older when it subsists in becoming to be accord- 
ing to the present time, which is between it was 
_and tt will be: for, through proceeding from the 
- past to the future, it will nc pass beyond the present 
now?’ It will not. Will it rot therefore cease 
becoming to be older, when it arrives at the now, and 
‘Ye no Longer becomiicg to be, but is now older? For. 
while it proceeds it will never be comprehended by 
the now. For that which proceeds subsists in such 
aee@wmanner 2 to touch nnon hath the aoneaand the 
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future time; departing indeed from the -now, but 
apprehending the future, because it subsists in the. 
middle of the future and the now. True. But if it 
be necessary that whatever is becoming to be should 
not pass by the now or the present time, hence, as 
soon as it arrives at the now, it will.always cease 
becoming to be, anc is then that which it was in 
pursuit of becoming. It appearsso. The one, there- 
fore, when in becoming older it arrives at the now, 
will cease becoming to be, and then is older. Entirely 
so. Is it not therefore older than that in respect of 
which it becomes older? And does it not become 
older than itself? Certainly. And is not the older 
_ Older than the younger? Itis. Fhe one therefore 
is younger than itself, when in becoming older it 
arrives at the now. It is necessary. But the now 
is always present with the one, through the whole of 
its being: for it is always now as long as it is. 
How should it not? The one therefore always is,” 
and is becoming to be younger and older than itself. 
So it appears. But és the one, or does it subsist in 
becoming to be, in a time more extended than or 
equal to itself? In an equal time. But that which 
cither is or subsists in becoming to be in an equal 
time possesses the same age, How should it not ? 
But that which has the same age is neither older 
nor younger. By nomeans. The one, therefore, 
since it both subcists in becoming to be and 4a, in a 
time equal to itself, neither is nor is becoming to be 
younger nor older than itself. ~ It does not appear to 
me that it’can. 
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things different from the one because they are others, 
and not another, are more than the one. For that 
which is another is one; but being others they are 
more than one, and possess multitude. They do. 
But multitude participates of a greater number than 
the-one? How should it not? What then? Do . 
we say that things more in number are generated, or 
have been generated, before the few ? We assert this 
of the few before the many. hat which is the 
fewest therefore is first: but is not this the one? 
Certainly. The one thereforo becomes the first of 
all things possessing number: but all other thiogs 
have number, if they are others and not another. 
They have indeec- But that which is first generated . 
has I think a priority of subsistence: but others are 
posterior to this. But such as have an after genera- 
tion are -younger than that which had a prior gene- 
ration : and thus others will be younger than the one, 
but the one will bo older than others. It will indeed. 
But what shall we say to this? Can the one be 
generated contrary to its nature, or is this impossi- 
ble? Impossible. But the one appears to consist 
of parts ; and if of parts, it possesses a beginning, 
end, and middle. Certainly. Is not therefore the 
beginning generated first of all, both of the one and 
of every other thing; and after the beginning all 
the other parts, as far as to ti.c end? What then? 
And indeed we should say that all these are parts of 
a whole and of one; but that the one, together with 
‘the end, is generated one and a whole. We should 
say so. But the end I think must be generated 
last of all, and the one must be naturally generated 
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sary that it should not be generated contrary to 
nature, being produced together with the “end, wall 
be naturally ‘generated the last of others. The one~ 
therefore is younger than others, but others are 
older than the one. So again it appears tome. But 
what, must not the boginning or any other part what- 

" everoftheone,or ofarything else, if itis a part,and not 
parts—must it not necessarily be one, sinceit is a part? 
Necessarily, The one, therefore, while becoming to 
be, together with the first part, will be generated, 
and together with the second ; and it will never de- 

_ sert any one of the other generated parts, till arriv- 
ing at the extremity it becomes one whole ; neither 
excluded from the middle, nor from the last, nor the 

* first, nor from any other whatever ‘In its generation. . 
True, The one therefore will possess the same age 
with others, as (if it be not the one contrary to its 
own nature) it will be generated neither ptior nor 
posterior to others, but together with them ; and on 
this account the one will neither be older nor younger 
than others, nor others. than theone: but, according 
to the former reasoning, the one was both older and 
younger than others, and others in a similar manner 
than it. Entirely so. 

After this manner therefore thu one subsists and is 
generated. But what shall we say respecting its 
becoming older and younger than others, and others 
than the one; and again, that it neither becomes 
clder nor younger? Shall we say that it subsists in 
the same manner with respect to the terss—heso- 
ming to be as with respect to the term to be? Or 
otherwise ? Iam notable to say. But I am able 
to affirm this, that however one thing-may be, older 
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than another, yet it cannot otherwise subsist in 
becoming to be older, than by that difference of age 
which it possesssed as soon as it was born : nor on 
the contrary can that which is younger subsist in 
beconving to be younger, otherw*se than by the same 
difference. For equal things being added to un-_ 
equals, whether they are time:or any thing else, 
always cause them to differ by tho same interval by 
which they were distant at first. How should it be 
otherwise? That which is therefore cannot subsist 
in becoming to be older or younger than one being, 
since it is always equally different from it in age ; 
but this is and was older, but that younger ; but by 
no: means subsisis in becoming so. True. That 
which is one, therefore, will never subsist in becom- - 
ing to be either older or younger than other beings. 
Never. _ But see whether by this means other things 
will beeome younger and older, After what manner? 
The same as that through which the one appeared to 
be older than others, and others than the one. What 
then? Since the one is older than others, it was 
‘ for a longer period of time than others, Certainly. 
But again consider, if we add an equal time toa 
longer and shorter time, does the longer differ from 
the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part? By a 
smaller. The one, therefore, will not differ from 
others by so great an age afteswards as before ; bat, 
receiving an equal time with others, it will always 
differ by a less age than before. Will it not be so? 
Cenaiiiy. But does- not that which differs less in 
age, with respect to any thing, than it +id before, 
become younger than before, with respect to those 
than »rhich it-vas oefore older? Younger. But if 
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it is younger, will not, on the contrary, others with 
. respect to the one be older than before? Entirely so. 
That therefore which was generated younger, will 
subsist in becoming to be older, with respect to that. 
which was before generated and is older; but it never 
is older, but always is becoming older than it; the 
" one indeed advanciag toa more juvenile state, but 
the otier to one more aged: but that which is older 
is becoming to be younger, than the younger, 
after the same manner. For both tending to 
that which is contrary, they subsist in becom- 
ing contrary to each other ; the younger becoming 
older than the older, and the older younger than 
the younger: but they are not able to become 
“so. For if they should become they would ho 
longer subsist in becoming, but would now be. But 
now they are becoming younger and older than 
each other; and the one indezd ‘becomes younger 
than others because it appears to be older, and to 
have a prior generation: but others are older than 
the-one, because they have a posterior generation ; 
and, from the same reason, other things will be 
similarly related with respect to the one, since they 
appear to be more ancient and to have a prior 
generation. So indeed it appears. Does it not 
follow, that so far as the one does not become younger 
or older than the other. becayse they differ by an 
equal number from each other, that so far as this, 
the-one will not become older or younger than others, 
nor others than the one? But that, so far Ga-#is 
necessary,-that the prior should always differ from 
such as are becoming to be posterior, and the 
posterior from the prior; so far i is -ecessars that 
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they shovld become older and younger than each 

- other, both others than the one'snd the one than 
others? Entirely so. On all these accounts, there- 
fore, the one is, and is becoming to be, older and 
younger both than itself and. others ; and again, 
neither is nor is becoming to be older nor younger. 
than itself and others. It is ~ perfectly so. But 
since the one participates of time, and of becoming 
to be older and younger, is it not necessary that it 
should participate of the past, present, and future, 
since it participates of time? Itis necessary. The 
one therefore was, and is, and will be; and was 
generated, and is generatefl, and will be generated. 
What then? ind there will also be something, 
belonging to it, and which may bo asserted of it, 
and which was, and is, and wilt be. Entirely so. 
There will therefore be science, opinion, and sense 
of the one, since we have now treated of all these 
things about it. - You speak rightly. A name there- 
fore and discourse may subsist about the one, and it 
may be denominated and spoken of: and whatever : 
particulars of the same’ kind take place in other 
things, will also take place about the one. The case 
is perfectly so. _- 

In the third place let’us consider, if the one sub- 
sists in the manner we have already asserted, is it 
not necessary since itis bot. one and many, and 
again ‘neither one nor many, afd participating of 
time, that because it is one it should participate of 
essence ; but that because it is not, it should not at 
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participate; or that it should participate when it - 
does not participate? If cannot be-possible. It par- 
ticipates therefore at one time, and does not parti, 
cipate at another: for thus alone can it participate 
and not participate of the same. Right. Is not that 
also time, when it rezeives being and again loses it.? 
Or how can it be possible, that being sach as it is, it 
should at one time possess the same thing, and at an- 
other time not, unless it both receives and loses it? 
No otherwise. Do you not denominate the receiving 
of essence to become? Ido. And is not to lose 
essence the same as to perish? Lntirely so. The 
one, therefore, as it seems, by receiving and losing 
exseuce, is generated aud perishes... Necessarily so. 
But since it is both one and many, and subsists in 
becoming to be and peristiing, when it becomes one 
does it cease to be many, and when it becomes many 
does it cease to be one? Entircly so. But in con- 
sequence of becoming one and many, must it net be 
separated and collected? It must. And when it be- 
comes dissimilar and similar, must if not be assimilat- 
ed and dissimilated ? Certainly. Aud when it beeomes 
greater, lesser, and equal, must it be not be increased, 
corrupted, and «qualized? It must so. But when 
from being moved it stands still, and when from 
standing still it is changed into being moved, it is 
requisite that it should not subsist in one time 
How should it? _ But that which before stood still, 
ané is afterwards moved, and was before moved and 
afterwards stands still, cannot suffer these aectioms 
without mytation. For how can it? But there is 
no time in which any thing can neither be moved 
nor stand still, There is not. But-it canrot: be 
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changed without mutation, It is not probable that 
itcan. When therefore will it be changed? For 
“neither while it stands still, nor while it is moved, 
wil it be changed: nor while it is in time. It will 
not. Is that any wonderfulthing in which it will be 
when it changes? What thins? The sudden, or 
that which umapparently starts forth to. the view. 
For the sudden seems to signify some such thing, as 
‘that from which it passes into each of these condi- 
tions. For while it stands still, it will not be chang- 
ed from standing, nor while in motion will it be 
changed from motion: but that wonderful nature 
the sudden. is situated between motion and abiding, is 
“in no time, and into this and from this that which is 
moved passes into standing still, and that which’ 
atands still into motion. It appears so. The one, 
therefore, if it stands still and is moved, must be 
, changed into each :for thus alone will it produce 
both these affections. But becoming changed, 
it will be changed suddenly; and when it changes 
will be in no time: for it will then neither stand 
still nor be moved. It will not. Will the one also 
be thus affected with respect to other mutations % 
And when it is changed from being into the loss of 
being, or from non-veing into becoming to be, does it 
not then become a medium between certain motions 
and ahidings? And then neither is nor is not, nor 
becomes nor perishes? It appears so. And in the 
same manner, when it passes from one into many 
end fre-a many into one, it is neither one nor many, 
nor is it separated nor collected. And in passing 
from similar te dissimilar, and from dissimilar to 
sinila-, it is peithcr similar nor dissimilar nor is assi- 
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milated nor dissimilated. And while it-passes from 

small into great, and into equal or its contrary,-it 

will neither be small nor great, nor unequal, nor in-~ 
creasing, nor perishing, nor equalized. It does not 

appear that it can. But all these passions the one 

will suffer, if it is. TLow should it not ? 

But should we not consider what other things 
ought to suffer if the one is? We should. Let us 
relate, therefore, of the one zs, what other things 
ought to suffer from the one. By all means. Does 
it not follow that because other things are different 
from the one they are not the one: for otherwise they 
would not pe different from the one? Right. Nor 
yet are others entirely deprived of the one, but parti- 

- eipate it ina certain respect. Tu what respect ? 
Because things different from the one are different, 
from their having parts: for if they had not, parts 
they would be entirely one. Right. But parts we 
have asserted belong to that which is a whole. 
We have so. But it is necessaty that a whole 
should be one composed from many, of which one ~ 
the many are parts: for each of the parts ought 
not to be a part of many, but of a whole. 
How so? Ifany thing should bea part of many 
among which it subsists itse:’, it would doubt- 

less be a part of itself (wliich is impossible), and of 
each one of the others ; since it is a part of all. For 
if it is not a part of eZe of these it will be a part of 
the others, this being excepted ; and so it will not 
be a part of each one: and not being a part_of each, 
it will be a part of no one of the many: and being 
@ part of fio one of the many; it is impossible that 
it should be any thing belonging toall those, of to 
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one of which it is either a part or any. thing else. 
So it appears, A part therefore is neither a part of 
-many nor of all; but of one certain idea and of one 
certain thing which we call a whole, and which 
becomes one perfect thing from all: for a .part 
indeed is a part of this, Entircly sv. If therefore 
other things have parts, they will also participate of - 
a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect .whole, 
therefore, possessing parts, must necessarily be 
different from: the one. It is necessary. But the 
same reasoning is true concerning each of the parts : 
for itis necessary that each of these should partici- 
pate of the one. For if each of these is a part, the 
very being each, in a certain respect, signifies one ; 
since it is disti_guished from others, and has a. 
subsistence by itself, if it is that which is called 
each, Right. But it participates of the one as it is 
evidently something different from the one; for 
otherwise it would not participate, but would be the 
one itself. But row it is impossible that any thing 
can he the one except the one itself. Impossible. 
But it is necessary both to a whole and to a part to 
participate of the one: for a whole is one certain 
thing and has parts. But each part whatever, 
which is a part of the whole, is one part. It is so, 
Must not therefore those which participate of the one 
participate it, as being different from the one? 
How should they not? Bu* things different from 
the one will in a certain respect Le many; for. if 
things different from the one were neither one nor 
more than oue, they would be nothing. They would, 
But since the things which participate of one part 
and one » hole are more than one, is it not necessary 
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that these very things which participate. of the one 
should be infinite in -multitude? How? Thrs: 
they are different from the one, nor are they parti--. 
cipants of the one, then when they have already 
participated of it. Certainly. Are not those mul- 
titudes in which “he one is not? Multitudes, 
- certainly. What then? If we should be willing by 
cogitation to take away the least quantity from 
these, would it not he necessary that this quantity 
which is taken away should be multitude, and not 
one, since it does not participate of the one? It is 
necessary. By always surveying therefore another 
nature’ of form, itself subsisting by itself, will not . 
any quantity of it which we may behold be infinite 
*< in multitude? Entirely so. Andince every part 
becomes one, the parts will have bounds with respect 
to each other, and to the whole; and the. whole 
with respect to the parts. Perfectly so.- It will 
happen therefore to things different from the one, 
sit appears buth from the one and from their 
communicating with each other, that a certain 
something different will take place in them; which 
indeed affords to them a bound towards each other, 
while in the mean time the nature of these causes 
them to become essentially connected with infinity. 
It appears so. And thus things different from the 
one, both as wholes and according to parts, are 
infinite aud particip>te of bouuu. Entirely so. 
Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, both 
to each other and to themselves ? Why? Because, 
so far as all of them are in a cértain respect infinite, 
according-to their own nature, they all of them, in 
consequence of this, suffer that which is the same. 
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How should they not? But so far as they suffer 
te be bounded and infinite, which are passions 
“contrary to each other, they suffer these pas- 
siens. Certainly. But things contrary, as such, 
are most dissimilar. What then? According to 
each of these passions, theref>re, they are similar 
. to themselves and to each other; but, accords . 


ing to both, they are on pou aides most cpntrary 
and dissimilar. It appears so.” And thus others 


will be the same with themselves and with each 
other, and similar and dissimilar. They will so. 
And again, they will be the same and different from 
each other, will both be moved and stand still; and 
it will not be difficult to find all kinds of contrary 
passions sufferec: by things different. from the one, ’ 
while they appear to be passive, in the manner we — 
have related. You speak rightly. 

Shall. we not therefore pass by’ these things ag 
evident, and again consider if the one is, whether 
things different from dhe one will subsist not in this 
Manner, or whether in this manner alone ? Entirely 
so, Let us therefore assert again from the begin- 
ning, if the oné is, what things different from the one 
ought to suffer. Let us. Is therefore the one 
separate from others, and are ethers separate from 
.the one ? Why ? Because there is no other different 
besides these, viz. that which is different from the 
one, and that which is differcut from others; for all 
that can be spoken is asserted, when we say the one 
and others. All indeed. There is nothing else there- 
fore besides these, in which the one and others can 
subsist after the same-manner. Nothing> The one 
and others, therefore, are never in the same. It 
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does not appear that they are. Are they.separate 
therefore 4 They are. .We have likewise asserted 
that the truly one has not any parts. For how can_ 
it? Neither therefore will the whole of the one be 
in others, nor the parts of it, if it is separate frous 
others, avd has no parts. How should it not be so? 
. In no way therefore vill others participate of the one, 
since they neither participate according to a certain 
part of it, nor according to the whole. It does not 
appear that they can. By no means therefore are 
others the one, nor have they any one in themselves. 
They have not. Neither then are other things 
many; for; if they were many,-each of them, as be- 
ing a part of a whole, would be one: but now things 
_ different from the one are neither ore nor many, vor 
@ whole, nor parts, since they in no respect paitici- 
pate of the one. Right. Others therefore are 
neither two nor three, nor is one contained in them, 
because they are entirely deprived of the one. So it 
is. Others therefore are neither similars nor dis- 
similars, nor the same with the one, nor are simili- 
tude-and dissimilitude inherent in them. For if, 
they were similar and dissimilar, so far as they 
contained in themselves similitude and dissimilitude, 
so far things different from thé one would compre- 
hend in themselves two contrary species. So it 
appears. But it is impossible for those to partici- 
pate of two certain tJ*ngs which do not participate - 
of one. ImpossiHe. Others therefore are neither 
simitars nor dissimilars, nor both. For if they were 
things similar or dissimilar, they would participate 
of one other form; and if they were both, they 
would participate of two contrary forins: but these 
ae es 
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things appear to be impossible. True. Others there- 
fore are veither same nor different, nor are moved 

~ nor stand still, nor are generated nor destroyed, nor 
are greater, or lesser, or equal, nor do they suffer 
“aug thing else of this kind. For if others could 
sustain to suffer any such fection, they would 
participate of one and two, and of even and odd; . 
all which it appears impossible Zar them “to partici- 
pate, since they are entirely deprived: of the one. 
All this is most true.. Hence, then, if the one is, 
the one is all things and nothing; and is similarly 
affected towards itself and towards others. En- 
tirely so. ‘ 

Let this then be admitted. But should we not 
after this cousidir what ought to happen if the one. 
is not? We should. What then will be the hypo- 
thesis if the one is not? Will it differ from the 
hypothesis if that which is not one is not? It will 
indeed differ. Will it only differ, or is the hypo- 
thesis if that which is not one is nut, entirely con- 
trary to the hypothesis if the one is not? Entirely 
contrary. But what, if any one should say, if mag- 
nitude is not, or parvitude is not, or any thing else 
of this kind, would he not e¢ince in each of these 
that he speaks of that which is not as something 
diferent? Entirely so; Would he not therefore 
now evince that he calls that which is not different 
from others, when he says~4f the one is not; and 
should we understand that whick he says? We 
should understand. In the first place therefore he 
apeaks of something which may be known; and 
afterwards of somethirg differeut from cthers when 
he says the one, wheiher he adds to it to be or not 
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‘to be: for that which is said not to be, -will be not 
the less known, and thet it is sometliing “differers 
frown others; is it not so? It is necessary it should, ~ 
Let us therefore relate from the beginuing, if the 
one is not, what ought to be the consequence. In 
the first place, therefc :e, this as it appears ought to 
- happen it, that either there should be a science of it, 
or that sothing of what is pronounced can be known, 
when any one says of the one is not, ‘True. Mast 
not this also happen, that either other things must 
be different from it, or that it must’ be said to be 
different from others? Entirely so. Diversity, 
therefore, besides science, is present with it; for 
when any one says that the one is different from 
-others, he will not speak of the diversity of others, 
but of the diversity of the one. Itappearsso. And 
besides, that which is not, or non-being, will parti- 
cipate of that, and of some certain thing, aud of this, 
and of these, and every thing of this kind. For 
neither could the one be spoken of, nor things dif- 
. ferent from the one, nor would any’ thing be present 
with it, nor could it be-denominated any thing, if it 
neither participated of some certain thing or things 
of this kind, Right. “But fo b¢ cannot be present 
with the one if it is not; thoug:. nothing hinders 
but it may participate of the many: but indeed it 
is necessary that it should, if the one is that, and is 
not something differe><” from that. If therefore it 
is neither the one nor that, neither will it be; but 
discourse must take place about something. else- 
and it will be necessary to ‘pronounce nothing con- 
cerning it.” But if the one is established as that and 
not as another, it is ueeessary thet it sleuld partis 
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cipate of that and of many other things. Entirely 
2. Dissimilitude therefore is present with it as to 
other things; for other things being different from 
the one, will also be foreign from it. Certainly. 
“Sui are not things foreign various? How should 
they not? And are not thinge various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. _ It therefore they are dissimilars to the 
one, it is evident they will be-dissimilars :to that 
which is dissimilar. It is evident. Dissimilitude 
therefore will be preseut with the one, according to 
which others will be dissimilars to it. It appears’ so. 
But if a dissimilitude with respect to other 
things belongs to it, must not similitude to itself 
be present with it? How? If there be a dissimi+ 
litude of the one with respect to the one, discourse - 
would not take place about a thing of this kind 
ag of the one; nor would the hypothesis be about the 
one, but about something different from the one, 
Eutirely so. Butit ought not. Certainly not. There 
ought therefore t» be a similitude of the one with 
respect to itself. There ought. But neither is the 
one equal to others, For if it were equal, it would 
according to equality be similar to them; but both 
these are impossible, since the one is not. Impos- 
sible. But since ~t is not equal to others, is it not 
necessary that others also should not be equal to it? 
It is necessary. But are not things which-are not 
equal unequal? Certainly. “And are not unequals, 
unequal to that which is unequal? How should 
they not? The one therefore will participate of 
inequality, aecording-to which others will be un- 
equal to it. It will -participate, But “nagnitude 
and parvitude belong co inequality, They do. Do. 
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magnitude and parvitude therefore belong to a one 
of this kind? It appears they do. But magnituds 
and parvitude are always separated from eacly other. 3 
Entirely so. Something, therefore, always subsis« . 
between them. Certainly. Can you assign ny 
thing else between th se, except equality? Nothing 
“else. With whatevey, therefore, there is magnitude 
and parvitude, with this equatity also is present, 
subsisting as a medium between these. It appears 
so. But to the one which is not, equality, magni- 
tude, and parvitude, as it. appears, belong. So it 
seems. But it ought likewise, in a certain respect, 
to participate of essence. How so? Onght it’ to 
possess the properties which we have already des-- 
‘eribed? for unless this is the case we shall not 
speak the truth when we say the one is not; but if 
this is true, it is evident that we have asserted things 
which have a subsistence: is it mot so? Iti. But 
since we assert that we speak truly, “it is likewise 
necessary to assert that we speak Of things which 
exist. Itis necessary. The one therefore which is 
not, as it appears, is; for if at is not, while not 
being,* but remits something of being in order to 
not being, it will immediately become being. En+ 
tirely so. It ought therefore to have, as the bond 
of not to be, to be that which is nod, if it is about ‘not 
* to be: just as being ought to have as a bond not to 
be that which is not-“nat it may be perfectly that 





* The original is literally 7s not non-being. But the mean 
ing of this difficult passage is as follews: Any rexfssion nl 
being is attended with non-being, Witch is the same. with i 
not; and iffny thing of is be taker away, 2s not is immediate- 
ly introduced, and soit will immed: stely become ts not none 
being, tht is, is being. ° 
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which is. For thus, in a most eminent degree, be- 
_ ing. will be and on- -being will not be: being parti- 

7 ” cipatirig of essence, in order that it may be being ;- 
>t of non-essence, in order that it may obtain to be 
no :-being, if it is-about perfectly to be: but,non- 
being participating of non-ess nce, in order that 2 
may not be thut which is not bing ; but participat-” 
ing of essence, in order that it may obtain to Se non 
being, if it is to be perfectly that which is not. Most 
truly so. Since therefore non-being is present with 
being, and being with no»—eing, is it not necessary 
that the one also, since it is not, should participate of 
being, in order that it may not be? It is neces+ 
sary. Essence -therefore will appear with the 
one, if itis not. So it seems. And non-essence,’ 
since it is not. How should it not? Can any thing 
therefore which is affected in a certain manner, be 
hot so affected’ wl:en not changed from this habit ? 
It cannot. Every thing therefore signifies a certain - 
mutation, which is affected and again not affected 
in some particnlar manner. How should it not?.- 
Is mutation a motion, or what else do we call it? 
‘{t i a motion.. But has not the one appeared to be 
both being and non-being? | Certainly. It has 
appeared therefore to be thus and not thus affected. 
It ‘has. Zhe one therefore which is non-being 
appears to be moved, since it possesses a mutation 
from being into non-being. \>appears so. But if 
it be nowhere among beings, as 2 is not in cort- 
sequere of not being, it cannot pass elsewhere, 
For how can it?) It will not therefove be moved by 
_ transition. It willuc;. Neither will it .evolve in 
same- fo-it will sev-r touch same, since “ame is 
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being. But it is impossible that non-being can 
reside in any being. Impossible. The .one there- 
fore which is not, cannot revelve in that in which *t 
is not. It cannot. Neither will the one be alte ed ~ 
from itself, either into being or non-beimg : for cir 
discourse would no longer be concerning the on . iff 
it was altered from itself, but concerning sometning 
different from this ore. Right. But if it is neither 
altered, nor revolve. in same, nor suffers transition, 
is there any way in which it can be moved ? How 
should there? But that which is immovable must: 
necessarily be at rest ; and that which is at rest must 
abide or stand still, Itis necessary. The one whieh. 
as not therefore, as it appcars, both abides and i is 
moved. It appears so, But if it be tioved, there’ 
is a great necessity that it should ve altered ; for so 
far as any thing is moved, it is no longer affected in, 
the same manner as before, but differently. There 
is so. The one, therefore, since it-is moved, is alsa 
altered, Certainly, But as again it is in no-respect 
moved, it will be in no respect altcred. It will not, 
So for therefore as the one whtch is not is moved: 
it is altered; but so far as it is not moved. it is not 
altered. Certainly not. The one, therefore, whine 
‘ds not, is both altered and not altered. It appears 
zo. But is it not nece’sary thr* when any thing is 
altered it should become cifferent from what it was 
before, and should suffer a dissolution of its former 
habit ; but that a nat~ce which is not altered should 
neither be generated nor dissolved? It is necessary. 
The one, therefore, which is not, through being 
altered, will be generated aad dissolved ; but at the 
same tir, from its not su‘tering alteration, will 
D 
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not be subject to either generation .or corruption, 
Aud thus tke ore which <3 not will be generated and 
dissolved, ana will neither be generated nor dissol- 
“ved. Ti-will not. ; 
-~ ut let us again return to the beginning, and see 
whe her these things will appear to us in our sub- 
sequent discussion as they do 1 ow, or otherwise. It - 
is necessary, indeed, so to do, .Jave we not already © 
related, if the one is not, what ought to happen con- 
cerning it? Certainly. But when we say it is not, 
do we sigmify any thing else than the absence of 
essence from that which =e say isnot? Nothing 
else. Whether, therefore, when we say that any 
thing is not, do we say that in a certain respect it 
is not, and that iu a certain respect it is? Or does 
the term is not simply signify that it is in no reg-” 
‘pect anywhere, and that it does not any how parti- — 
cipste of essence, since it is not? It signifies, 
indeed, most simply. Neither therefore can that 
which is not be, nor in any other respect participate . 
of essence. It cannot, But is to be generated -and 
corrupted any thing else than for this to receive 
essence ‘and for that to lose essence? It is nothing 
ise’ That therefore with which nothing of essence 
is present, can neither receive nor lose it. How can 
it? The one, thereiore, since it in no respect 7s, can 
neither possess, nor lose, nor receive essence, in any 
manner whatever. It is proper it should be so. 
The one which is not, ‘Will either therefere be 
corrupted nor generated, since it.in no respect 
particarates of essenee. It does not appear that it 
will, Neither therefore will it be én any respect 
“altered ; for if it sufered this pasion inwould be 
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generated and, corrupted. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary thet if'should not be 
moved? Itis ‘necessary. But that which in ne- ress 
pect is, we have likewise asserted, cannot st ‘ad 
still; for that which stands ought always to be +a 
certain same? How. should it not? And thr «we 
must assert that 2on-being neither at©any time 
stands or is movet. For indeed it does not. But 
likewise nothing Gf beings is present with it;‘for-this, 
. through participating of being, would participate of 
essence. It is- evident, Neither magnitude, there- 
‘fore, nor parvitude, ~ar equality, belongs to it. 
Certainly not. Neither will similitude or diversity, 
either with respect in itself or others, be present with 
it. It does not appear that they wi . But what, can 
other things be in any respect present with it, if 
nothing ought to be present with it? They cannot. 
- Neither therefore are similars vor dissimilars, nor 
same nor different, different from if. They are not. 
But what, can any thing be asserted of it, or be 
with it, or can it be any certain thing, or this, or 
belong to this, or that, or be with some other thing, 
or be formerly, or hereafter, or now—or can science, 
or opinion, or sense, or discourse, or a name, or any’ 
thing else belonging to beings, subsist about tat 
,which is not? There cannot. The one therefore 
“which is not, will not ~n any respect. subsist aby 
where. So indeed it appears. 
But let us agair~Geclare if ihe one is not, what 
other things ought to suffer. Let'us. But in a cer- 
~ tain respect oilers ought to - subsist; fof} unlers 
others have a keing, we cannot dimune concerning 
them. Tue. Lut if discou ie is about. others. 
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others will be different; or do you «not call others 
ard different the same? Ido. But do we not say 
ha’ Jifferent i is different from different, and other is 
otl cr than another? Certainly. With respeot to 
<8, therefore, if they are about to be others, . 
the: is“romething than which they will be others. 
It is necessary. But what will this be? For they 
will not be different from the ve, since it is not, 
They will not. They are differe=t therefore from 
each, otber ; for this alone remains to them, or to be '- 
different from nothing. “Right. According to mul- 
titudes, therefore, each arc different from one an-" 
ther; for they canict be different according to the 
one, since the one is.not. But each mass of these, 
‘as it appears, is infinite in multitude. And though . 
any one should assume that which appears to be 
_ the least, like a dream in sleep, on a sudden, instead 
” @f that which seemed to be one, many would rise to © 
the view; and instead of that which is smallest, a 
quantity perfectly great with respect to the multi- 
tude ‘distributed from it. Most right, But among 
these masses or heaps, others will be mutually : 
different from one -another, if they are others and - 
the.one is not. Eminently so. - Will there not then 
bc many heaps, each of which will appear to be one, 
brt is not.so since~the one is not? There will Ge 
There will likewise. appe.r te be a number of 
these, if each of these which are many is one. 
Entirely so. But, the evn. aud-odd which are 
among them will not have a true appearance, since 
the one will not have a being. They will not. zs 
Bat likewise that which ‘is smalles. 3, 23 we have - 
said, will appear to be with them’ but t ig mini- 
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Anum will seem to be many things and great, with 
respect to each of the things whiér are- many: and 
small. How should it not? And every small 7 eap. 
willecem in the eye of opinion to be equal tom ny 
small heaps’: for it will not appear to pass frov—~ 
greater into a lesser quantity, before it--seer 3 to 
arrive at something between; and this will be a- 
phantasm of equal ty. It is likely to be so, Wilk it 
not also appear ta be bounded with respect ‘to an- 
- other heap, itself with respect to itself, at the same 
time neither having a beg’ning, nor middle, nor 
end? How so? Becase when any one apprehends . 
by cogitation some one of these prior to the begii- 
ning, another beginning-will always. appear, and 
after the end another end will alwa;s' be left behind: 
but in the middle there will always be other things 
“more inward than the middle ; and smaller, because 
"each of them cannot receive the one, since the, one is 
not. This is most true, But every thing which any 
one may apprehend by cogitation, must I think be 
broken to pieces and distributed ; for the bulk will 
in a certain respect. be apprehended without the one. 
Entirely so, But will not such a heap, to him who 
beholds it afar off and with a dull eye, necessarily 
appear to be one: but to him who with an intel c- 
"Wal eye rurveys it near and-acutely, will not eech 
appear to be infinite in multitude, since it is depri- 
ved of the one, because it has no subsistence? It is 
necessary it showla -ye~so in the highest degree, 
Each therefore ‘of other things ought to appear 
infinite and Yiounded, and ong and many 2 the.one 
is not, sid other things besides the one have a 
subsiste’.ce.. lt ought to bes . Will thev therefara 
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appear to be similars and dissimilars? But how? 
Since to ‘hint ‘wha beholds. others at a distance, 
, involved as it were in shadow, they all appear to be 
ont they will seem to suffer same and to be similar. 
E=tirely so. But-to. him who ‘approaehes nenrer 
they will appear to be many and different, and 
different from and dissiinilar to t? emselves, through 
the phantasm of diversity. It ‘s so. The heaps 
therefore will necessarily appear <o be simiiar and 
dissimilar to themselves, and to. each other. -Enfirely 
so. Will they not also be the same and different 
from each other, and int centact with and separate 
from themselves, and moved with all possible 
motions, and every way abiding: likewise generated 
and corrupted, end neither of these, and all of this 
kind, which may be easily enumerated, if, though 
the one is not, the mony have a subsistence ? All 
‘this is most true. 

Once mote, therefcre, returning again to the be- 
ginning, let us relate what ought to happen to 
things different from. the one, if the one is not. Let 
us relate. Does it not therefore follow that others 
are not the one? How shouid it not beso? Nor 
yet are they many; for in the many, the one also 
wevid ve inherent. For if none of these is one, all 
are, nothing ; § $0 that_neither can there be many? 
Tre, The une, therefore, raot being inherent in 
others, others arc neither many or one. ’ They are. 
not. Nor will they .ppear attonto be one or many. 
Why not? Because others canot -in any respect 
heve_anj communication with things which are not; 
- nor can any thing cht non-being be present with 
others; for no part sul ists with nor’ Seing.. True. 
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~Neither therefore i is there any opinion of that, which 
is “ct inherent in others, nor“any phantasm ; nor 
can that‘which is not became in any -vespect the 
subject of opinion to others. It cannot. Theon. 
ther-fer, if it is not, cannot by opinion oe con- 
ceived e be any certain one of others, nor yet many’ . 
for it is impossible to form an opinion of many with- 
out the one. It is imy ossible. If the ong therefore 
“is not, neither have ot! ers any subsistance; nor can 
-the 6ne ot the many be conceived by opinion. It 
does not appear that they can. Neither therefore 
do similars nor dissimilars suk “st. ’ They do not. 
Nor same nor different, L2> things in contact, nor 
such as are separate from each other, vor other thing 
“auch as we have already discnssed, as apnearing to 
subsist; for no particular of these wv bave any ex- 
istence, nor will others appear to be, df the one 48 
not. True. If we should therefore summarily say, 
that 4 the one is not, nothing 4s, will not out asser- 
“tion be right? Entirely: so. “Let this then be 
asserted by us, and this also: that whether the one is 
or is not, both itself, as it appears,-and others, both 
with respect to themselyes and to each other, are’ 
‘eatirely all things, and at the same time are not_all, 
aud~appear to be, and at the same time do not 
appear, -It is most true, , 


FINIS, 


